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TO THE READ ER. 


TT is requested that this paper may be returned to the Board of 
Agriculture, at its Office in London, with any additional Remarks and Observa- 
tions which may occur on the perusal, written on the Margin, as goon as may be. 


4 


convenient. 


It is hardly necessary to add, that the Board does not consider itself 
' responsible for any fat or observation contained in this Report, which, at present, . . 
is printed and circulated for the purpose merely of procuring farther information | , 
respefting the Husbandry of this District, and of enabling every one lo contribute. | 
his mite to the improvement of the country. 


The Board has adopted the same plan in regard to all the other Coun- 
ties in the United Kingdom; and will be happy to give every assistance in its 
pywer, to any person who may be desirous of improving his breed of Cattle, : 
Sheep, Sc. or of trying any useful Experiment in Husbandry. | 


London, July 1794. 
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cob NTT OF BERWICK. 


INTRODUCTION. 

*** county of Berwick is the district of Scotland situ- 
_ © ated on the German Ocean, immediately north-west of 
the river Tweed and Berwick bounds, bounded by the said 
ocean on the north-east, by Berwick bounds, the Tweed, 
and part of Roxburghshire on the south-east and south, by 
Roxburghshire and Mid-Lothian on the west and south-west, 
and by Mid-Lothian on the north-west, being in form an 
regular sided parrallelogram. The mean extent from north- 
east to 8outh-west is about twenty-four miles, and from south- 
east to north-west nearly eighteen. The greatest length is 
twenty-seven miles and a half, and the greatest breadth 
nineteen and a half. It contains something more than 431 
square miles, or 276, 00 English acres, thirty-two parishes, 
and part of a thirty-third, which part has the name of Pen- 
dicles ; one royal burgh, and several burghs of barony, com- 
monly called towns or villages. The largest and most con- 
siderable is Dunse. Greenlaw is the county town, where 
the courts are held; and Eymouth is the only port for ship- 


ping; but a great part of che produce of the county, chiefly 


grain, wool, salmon, pork and eggs, is shipped at Berwick. 
There are several small rivers and rivulets, which have 
their source in the hills of Lammermoor, and after winding 

through the county in a variety of directions, empty them- 
elves one into another, and at last fall into the German 
Ocean or the river Tweed. The most considerable of these 
N | Streams 


5 
streams are the Whitater, Blackater, Leeder, Eye and Dye, all 
.aboutding with trout, and some of them with pike and perch. 

The Tweed abounds with excellent salmon, and trout of all 
kinds. 
The soils in the county are various, Ham the 8 


- ;8tubborn clay, through all the classes mentioned by the writers 


of the county, to the most barren moors and moss. The 
arable lands are generally of a reddish colour. 

To give a more distinct idea of this variety, and of the 
Situation of the county, it may be proper to mention the di- 
vision or description most generally known in it when im- 


- - provements in agriculture were in their infancy : the names 


of these divisiogs are still-retained.- 

The county, in the language of ir, is divided into two 
districts, the Merse and Lauuncruvor,. to which is added a 
third, or Lauderdale. The first extends from the Tweed to 
the foot of the hills or edges of Lammermoor, over a tract of 
from three to nine miles in breadth, which, when viewed 
from the hills on the edges of Lammermoor, has the appear- 
ance of an extensive plain, terminated by some high grounds 
on the north east and south-west parts; though on the whole, 
the surface is waved into rising and falling ground. This 
district of the county was divided by name and quality into 
infield, outfield, moor, meadow or bog, and moss. The 
infield was a small portion of lands of the best quality near 
the farm onsteads, set apart to receive all the dung made on 
the farm, and to continue in tillage or crop under the rotation 
and succession of wheat, pease, barley, oats, fallow. The 
outfield fat exceeded the infield in quantity and variety; a 
third part of it was allowed to be under crop; after being 


folded, or manured with lime, it carried three or four crops 


of oats, and thereafter was left to rest without being s0wn 
with grass-sceds. - The third-class, being moor; was held to 
be of very little use; a few bad sheep generally pastured on it 
in summer. The fourth class, meadow or bog, was and is 
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ail considered of value, where it carries a weighty crop of 
coarse hay, fit for wintering lean cattle, or affording a coarse 

pasture for young cattle in the summer. The fifth class, 

which abounds most in the western parts of the district, affords 

an inexhaustible fund of peat for fuel. 

Lammermoor is a hilly and high tract of country, gtretch- 
ing from near a bold coast on the north- east to Lauderdale, 
and the marches of the high lands of Mid-Lothian on the 
zouth-west. The tops of the hills which first strike the eye, 
being covered with heath, give a barren appearance to the 
whole tract, though at the foot of the hills, and along the 
riyulet sides, there is a great deal of dry sharp improvable 
soil, well adapted for the turnip husbandry ; apd on the Dye 
and Whitater there has been very great improvements made 
by liming, inclosing, &c. 

Lauderdale is that tract of the county on boch sides of 
Leeder water, rising from the said water to the heights of 
Lammermoor on the one hand, and to the heights of the Lo- 
thians on the other. The division or classes of soil in these 
two districts are the same as in the Merse in name, but not 
in a proportionate quantity. 

It would much gratify curiosity, could we ascertain the 
extent of the different classes at the period to which we now 
allude, being from thirty to forty years ago, and compare 
that extent with what it is now, as we would thereby have a 
distinct view of one of the improvements to be afterwards 
mentioned, viz. converting moors into arable- land, which 
has been done in this county to the extent of many thousand 
ns. | | N 

The example of improving by inclosing, marling, liming, 
&c. having been given in the county by many gentlemen and 
farmers, the advantages were seen by all who were devoid of 
prejudice, and the example was followed as fast as circum- 
stances would allow : the commons, or run- rig lands, were | 
divided; the farms laid off i in greater $ize; new farm * 
Bew. B wero 
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wan built tonatce- Somme of mock; weak change for and 
encouraged by the gentlemen, many of whom had improved 
their. estates, but found that they could not carry on the 
farming of them afterwards to advantage; except in situations 
in which the nature of the soil, and the sufficiency of the 
fencesq would allow the fields to remain in grass; a commu- 
nication was opened up to England and Edinburgh by the 
beautiful bridge of Coldstream, and the post- road therewith 
connected: all these circumstances, and others, combined to 
put the county in a fair · way of improvement. It has under- 
gone a very rapid one of late, and is likely to go on. 

From the best calculation that can be made, without an 
actual survey, it is supposed that the lower district of the 
county, connecting with it some of the banks of the Whitater, 
the Leeder and Eye, and the lower part of the parish of 
Cockburnspath, may contain 125, ooo acres, of which there 
is less than the half, or about 50, ooo acres, in tillage; the 


| üsanmmemms = 


moss. 
The other districts contain 151,000 acres, of which it is 
supposed there may be about, N 


Arable in tillage 25,000 
Arable and green pasture - 75. οο 
Mace and moon and wood. - - 1, ́ 
— 1,000 
Wenn eee e e e whine woe" and 
heavy, the greater part inclined to clay; much of the lands 
brought from moor is mossy and spungy at top, and has what 
is called muirband at bottom, which retains water. Along 
the burn sides, and round some of the bottoms of the hills in 
the high district, there is also some clay with a mixture of 


gravel, but the major part is a mixture of sandy or gravelly 
soil; and on the Whole, it is better calculated for the turnip 
husbandry than the lower district, were it not that the 
climate is much more unfavourable, on account of being 

Wetter, 
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ter, exposed much more to storms of snow, and a longer 
continuance of severe frosts. The county is held to be wet 
from above, when compared with other districts on the Ger- 
man Ocean, namely, the Lothians. 

Along the Tweed, and the few low parts of the coast, the 


climate is mild; but as the traveller advances north-west 


through the county, near the centre of it, in the beginning or 
breaking of a storm he will perceive the air to be colder at 
| the end of every mile he travels, and no wonder, for before 
he advance far up Langton edges, he is near 1000 feet above 
the sea, and it takes nearly 300 more of elevation to carry 
| him oyer the hills; besides, these hills form part of a high 
* ridge that stretches from sea to sea, over which a strong cool 
breeze often falls. Those on the one side attract the clouds, 
while Cheviot hills do it on the other, so that on the whole, 
more rain falls i in Lammermoor than in the Merse. 


MANNER. IN WHICH LAND fs POSSESSED. 


Tuxxx are no-overgrown estates in the county; they run 


from 500 l. to 500ol. ; there are a number below 500 l. but 
few above 5oool. If below 1001, the proprietors are gene- 
rally termed portioners, of whom there is a number in the 
county. Many of the gentlemen. reside on their estates 
through the whole year ; ere zcoide in summer. The 
whole almost keep small farms; some have large ones round 
their seats, for the use of their families, and for trying expe- 


riments in husbandry, and the rearing of stock. They are 


visited by their own and other tenants in the county, on in- 
vitation; and this easy behaviour towards the tenants, has in 
many instances contributed to the improvements of their 
estates, by exciting a spirit of emulation: many of the smaller 
Proprietors and portioners farm their own possessions. 
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MANNER IN WHICH THE LAND Is OCCUPIED. 


The greatest part of the county is now occupied by such 
farmers as, at an earlier period, or in several other counties in 
Scotland, would be termed great farmers. There is however 
a great difference in the size of the farms; they run from 201. 
to 8001. ;- if below 201. they are called possessions. It is no 
uncommon thing for one tenant to have two or three of the 
middling class, which is reckoned from 1001. to gool. a year. 
The cause of this accumulation, in general arises from a great 
quantity of land originally moor (that cannot be farmed by 
itself) being attached to. the good lands, but oftener from the 
experience the proprietor has of his being more likely to have 
the lands better improved, and the rents more regularly paid, 
by accepting of a great tenant, rather than several small ones. 
It has been found and experienced in this county, that the 
great, considerable, and middling rank of farmers pay their 
rents best, and this has been attributed by some to their having 
the land cheaper than smaller tenants ; but this is not believed 
to be the case.. Small tenants cannot exist on a possession of 
poor land, which in general they look out for, unless they 
| Have another business, or are employed by the proprietors and 
greater farmers, for bringing home carriages of lime, &c. in 
which they employ their horses and servants during the whole 
of the improving seasons, and entirely neglect the culture of 
their own possessions. In few or no instances in this county, 
is it known or believed, that a small. tenant pays a greater 
rent than a greater tenant would most readily pay for the same 
possession, unless it be in the neighbourhood of towns and vil- 
-  lages, where the lands are parcelled out into acres, or small 
fields, and possessions, for the accommodation of horse-dealers, 


* Small tenants may do on very good lands, so situated with respect to 
manure as to admit of their being kept mostly in tillage, or in such a neigh- 
bourhood as a dairy can be carried on to advantage, for the zale of milk and 
butter, &e, a | J 
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cow-feeders, and trading people. On all poor grounds small 
tenants have been found to be a burden: on many of the 


estates in this county, at a distance from towns, these tenants 


are employed by their landlords or the neighbouring tenants: 
this circumstance shews, that all the labour they can bring 
forward is necessary for carrying on the operations of the 
county, and if they are not employed as poor tenants they 
wall be employed as servants, and most probably with more 
profit, more comfort, and less care to themselves. But the 
desire of tradesmen, labourers, gardeners and hinds, who 
have saved a little money, to become small tenants, is general, 
and when they get a possession, they suppose themselves their 
own master; but they are so at the expence of losing their 
money. þ 

From these remarks it will appear, that it is well and ge- 
nerally believed in the county, that small tenants will never 
contribute to the improvement of it, or to the raising“ of the 
rents. At the same time many do not approve of, or think 
that overgrown farms will prove in the end of the utmost 
utility either to the landed interest or to the: state, especially 
in a grazing county. But while the country is in an im- 
proving state, and much to do in it before it arrive at the ut- 
most perfection, it is right that industrious and laborious men, 
possessed of skill, activity and property, have a fair prospect 
before them of extending their business in the same way as a 
merchant or manufacturer may do: and with the same desire 
that a saving, discerning and active proprictor may lay plans 
for having it in his power to buy his neighbour's estate, if he 
zee a chance of its going to market, so may an active tenant. 
lay plans for taking his neighbour's farm. If there is any 
uncommon check given to this, the improvement of the lands. 
upon short leases will cease, and tenants possessed of property, 

* There are instances in the county, where large farms for the two last 


getts have brought more than double rent at each sett, while small posses- 
tions in the ame neighbourhood have not stood their ground. | 


will 


_ 
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vill employ it otherwise than in farming; their tons will alas 
be bred to other business, and in place of having, as now, ten 
or twenty offerers for a' farm when out of lease, one * 
* | | 


LAND HOW EMPLOYED. 


Ir is before observed, that in the lower district of the 


county we suppose 50,000* acres only in tillage. In general, 


the leases to tenants allow them to plough the half, but those 
posseszing much land originally outfield or moor, do not go 
to that extent, and taking the grass land kept by proprietors 
about their seats, the planted land, and natural meadow or 


bog, and moor, into the account, will, it is presumed, re- 


duce the quantity in tillage to the proportion above stated. 
There is a wonderful dexterity among the farmers in this 
county, in turning their lands from tillage to grass and from 
grass to tillage, especially the outfield class, dictated by the 
nature of the soil, the prices of grain, stock, &c. The ori- 
ginal infield lands on every farm in the county, in general 
mark themselves of superior quality, and probably will do $0 
for ages to come. If they are well cleaned, and slightly ma- 
nured, and aon off with grass- seeds, they will continue to 
pay a good rent during an ordinary lease of nineteen or twen- 
ty-one years, and probably forover z but the outſield lands, 


and those originally moor, require to be shiſted from grass to 


tillage frequently, to be refreshed with manure for rene wing 
the pasture. Where these lands are dry on a free bottom, 
such as are loam, gravel; sand, free-stone - or rotten, rock, 


chey are of much ue in producing turnips for winter food 


| - ®. The quantity in tilagathla.yhor arilhibe marethan-here 2tutedy as many 
of the farmers are-ploughing-out-all:they.can, on account of the high prices 
N far 


( is] 
for the stock of the farm; and for these lands there is at pre- 
Sent à great demand. In the modern husbandry of the 
county, they are ploughed out of grass from one to five years 
old. In the first case there is only one crop of oats taken; in 
the subsequent or last cases there are generally two crops 
taken; thereafter the field is fallowed, and dunged for tur- 
nips; the year after, it is sown off with grass-seeds along 
with oats, barley, or spring wheat. Where circumstances 
will allow that the turnips be eat by sheep folded on them, 
the field is much improved by this course of three or four 
years culture. The lands originally moor, unless dry on a 
free bottom, and fit to carry turnips as mentioned above, are 
not ploughed but with a view. to better the pasture: when. 
they are ploughed, the management is nearly the same ag 
above described for the outfield land; but it is with great re- 
luctance that the farmers plough up so much of this class of 
soil in the lower district, as they know to a certainty that the 
crops will not pay for the labour and manure, and many of 
them repent of having attempted to improve it at all. Where 
a tenant on a moderate lease possesses much of the moor lands 
on à wet bottom, the loss by the improvement or tillage of 
them will be considerable in wet and late seasons; bur as the 
labour and crops are blended with those of other lands, he is 
not 80 sensible of the loss, and goes on adding considerably to 
the beauty of the country, and no doubt to the increase and 
value of the stock in it. Moor lands ought to be, and pro- 
bably are kept in the best order by proprietors, who improve 
them with a view of improving and-enlarging the pasture, 
without making any attempt to be paid for the first cost of 
the improvement by cropping, and whose after management 
is calculated to pursue the same object. 

A tenant generally takes two or three crops, with a view 
of being in some degree paid for his outlay of money, which 
in many situations will be from 41. to 51. sterling per acre: 
whete'be crops in this manner inthe beginning of the lease, 

an he 


8 16 J 
he hurts himself; where he does it at the end of the lease, he 
ruins the lands. The tenants go upon the idea that they 
ought to have ten per cent. for the outlay on improvements on 
a nineteen or twenty-one years lease. A proprietor is equally 
a gainer if he get five per cent.: he has the advantage of the 
improvement in perpetuity; a tenant has it only from the 
time it is made to the end of his lease. 


: 


GRASSES CULTIVATED. 


- The'grasses used in the county are red and white clover, 
rib-grass, yellow clover, and rye-grass, and these in such va- 
riety of proportions as suits the nature of the soil in the idea 
of the farmer: 8 lb. of white, 41b. of red, and one bushel 
and a half of rye-grass, with 21b. of rib-grass to the acre, is 
a common proportion, where the field is intended to remain 
in pasture some years. If it is sown down with a view to 
one crop of hay only, the greatest proportion of the grass- 
seeds is red or broad clover. It is believed that there is 10,000]. 
sterling paid yearly by the county for grass-seeds imported 
from England and Holland; the importers and retailers thereof 
charging at least ten per cent. profit, the county pay to them 
10001. sterling yearly. 

The lower district of the county being now almost wholly 
inclosed, and greatly improved, and as before mentioned, so 
much of ir in grass, the rearing and feeding of stock must be 
a great object. Farmers of experience and observation have 
no hesitation in asserting, that the stock in the county at large 
must pay the whole rent of it, otherwise the tenants will not 
thrive. If the grain produced pay all other expences of la- 
bouring the county, and feeding the labourers and horses, &c. 
it does well, To farmers near the Tweed, the Whitater, 
and on some parts of the coast, this assertion will appear to be 
N strong, 
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mocg but che fact will be OY admitted by BY, majority 
of the county. | | 
In this county, where there is such an equality: ! in the 
size of farms, and variety in the classes of the soil, added to a 
difference of climate, occasioned by heights and other circum- 
stances, the farmers will always entertain a difference in opi- 
nion with regard to the species of stock most profitable. 
Sheep and black cattle are the kinds on which the payment of 
the rents depends. Breeding of horses is profitable, but the long 
carriages and hard labour of the county, is not friendly to the 
breeding of this species of stock: on the whole, the number 
of draught horses bred in the county is very far short of the 
consumption, and many thousand pounds are sent to the west 
of Scotland yearly, for purchasing these useful animals; and 
for this county the largest size is not sought for, as they are 
thought to be too heavy for the long carriages, but rather, they 
are too high in price for general use. Twenty years ago, 
121, or 151. sterling was thought a good price for a work 
horse for the plough or cart: they have lately got up to 25, 
30 and 351. sterling. One of the ordinary size will weigh 
about 85 stones English, as they walk. Sheep and cattle bred 
in the county are in general divided into three classes: the 
Merse breed, Lammermoor breed, and half or Cheviot breed. 
These again are distinguished by the name of the breeders, or 
of the farms and districts on which they are bred. Along the 
Tweed, and in the lower district of the county, the sheep are 
of the heavy kind, from 161b. to 261b. a quarter, when well 
fed and the cattle from 50 to 750 stone English, when fat at 
three and four years old: both are much improved of late 
years, by a particular attention to the choice of tups and ewes, 
bulls and cows, from Northumberland, and several of the 
best breeding counties in England, from which they have 
been brought at high prices, by many gentlemen and farmers 
eminent for their attention and care to secure the reputation of 
having a fine breed. On the edges of amen the sheep 
BERW.] C are 
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' are of the Cheviot, or Kail- water (a district west of Cheviot) 
breed, improved by tups from the lower district and from 
England. They will weigh from 12 to 15 lb. a quarter when 
fed; but the breeders on these edges seldom feed their cast sheep; 
they are sold to graziers in the low country, or to England. 
The ewes go off in October, and bring ſrom twelve to 
eighteen shillings a head; the wedder sheep or hogs go off in 
April or May, at the same price, if they have been well win- 
tered on turnips. In Lammermoor the sheep are mostly of the 
black faced Tweeddale kind. The ewes are sold after carry- 
ing two or three lambs, at about ten or twelve shillings a head; 
the wedders are sold at different ages, according to the situa- 
tion of the farm. Formerly they were kept till they were 
full three years old, and after being «horn, they were and are 
still called four year olds. They fetched, after being shorn, from 
seven to nine shillings a head. They now go off to the gra- 
ziers inn March, April, May, June or July, before shearing 
time, from thirteen to fifteen shillings a head; but very few 
are now kept to that age: they are sold when hogs, at seven 
or eight shillings, or when dunmonts at twelve or thirteen 
shillings a head. i 
Salving of sheep has fro time W ele been a practice 
common to both districts, but for many years past the prac- 
tice has in general been given up in the Merse, except as to 
hogs. On the edges it is still continued, but by much a lighter 
hand than formerly: one firkin of butter rinded, and mixed 
wich five, six, or scven Scotch pinte of tar, is reckoned suffi- 
cient for 100 or 120 sheep. In Lammermoor, the practice 
still continues, of laying on a heavy mixture with a heavy 
hand: two pounds of butter to one pint of tar is the common 
mixture, and twelve pints of tar with twenty-four pounds of 
bad butter, is the dose for 80 or 100 sheep. This adds to the 
weight of wool, but greatly reduces the price. 
It is in general understood to be the grease (butter) that is use- 
ful in smearing or sal ing: it "_ wet, keeps the'skin moist, 
| and 
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and che wool in a sappy growing state, especially in the spring, 
when the sheep are likely to get a nip in their growth for 
want of food. These purposcs are answered in the Merse by 
better pasture, or green food; but on the edges, and in Lammer- 
moor, it-is thought advisable to continue the practice of xaly- 
ing. The additional weight of the wool: will make up for 2 
very small discount of the price, and for the expence of salv- 
ing: It would however be a considerable improvement in 
Lammermoor, to use more butter and less tar in their mix- 
ture. Those farmers who have done this, have often sold 
their wool at a third more price than their neighbours, some- 
times at double the price. On the edges of Lammermoor the 
farmers are also improving their cattle, by selecting better 
cows and bulls; and although their cast comes to the markets 
in May and June, and appear to be lean, and stinted in their 
growth, yet the grazicrs' buy them readily, knowing they 
will rise in size by good feeding. In Lammermoor the breed 
of cattle is small and hardy, but slow in feeding, and does not 
sell so readily to the graziers who occupy good lands, but still 
the cattle find a ready market, being purchased by those gra- 
ziers who possess coarser lands, and who have no prospect of 
shifting their stock before November, when they sell off to 
the butcher. Each kind of the stock bred in the county, 
Seems well adapted for their respeCtive pastures and climate, 
and it is not evident that any great change in the kinds can be 
made with advantage to the occupier of the lands. 

It has been found by experience in the county, that the 
stock will always improve in proportion as the pasture is im- 
proved, and it will fall off as the pasture falls off. Outfiel 
and moor lands of this county, having been improved by lime, 
and laid off to grass, will fall. off if allowed to lie in pasture 
too long, and so does the stock pastured on it. Every breeder 
in the county, of discernment, is attentive to have both his 
Sheep and cattle of as large a size and of as good a breed as his 
pastures will carry forward. If his farm is turnip land, he 
C2 will 


A 
will be enabled to improve his stock, by having ay of 
winter or spring food. Under these circumstances, the stock 
in the county will improve, as it has done, in proportion as 
the lands are improved, the breeder having always a moderate 
tecourse to those who lay themselves out for the tup trade. 
But these last feed so high, that their practice cannot be 
| imitated by the county in general. There must and will be 
always in this county, a variety in the size rather than kinds 
of stock, in proportion to the variety of soil and climate, &c. 
even although all other matters, as to skill, care and atten- 
tion, are equal. One of the highest farms of Lammermoor, 
where all the improvement ever attempted was the burning of 
heather, when too long, or foggy at the root, is now stocked 
with the Cheviot breed of sheep: the consequence is, that 
the number wintered on it is reduced to one half. Other 
farms have been tried with the white ſaced sheep for years, 
and the same tenant, from the experience of being worse paid 
on the whole, changed his stock to the black faced kind. 
This variety of the size, and kind of stock, opens a field 
of speculation to a certain number of the tenants in the county, 
called graziers, for it is to be remarked, that a considerable 
part of the rents of the county is paid by them: these, in some 
cases, set apart a proportion of their farms for feeding or 
grazing cattle and sheep, and sometimes they occupy old grass 
land about gentlemen's houses, from year to year, which they 
use for the purpose of grazing a stock which may be reckoned 
in some degree merchantable. "The sclecting of stock with 
judgment at Martinmas, or in the spring, for the eatage 
of the ensuing summer's grass, is a matter of consequence to 
the graziers: picking up the best of the kind, and size adapted 
to the nature of the pasture, is a great point gained. Their 
profit is more or less in proportion as this part of the business 
is well or ill done. 
I This variety of stock, ad the ins of grage-fields from 
year to year, brings into play another set of men, many of 
8 them 
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wem unconcerned with farming, called jobbers, who go about 
the country buying from one hand and selling to another: 
however, owing to the high prices of stock for some years 
past, many of the farmers have been pushing to keep their 
hands so full of it, that they are obliged to take grass- fields for 
their-own stock. These have been running up the grass- 
lands for some years past to such a price, as to drive many of 
the jobbers out of the field. Many of the gentlemen and gra- 
 ziers feed a number of Highland cattle, the former for their 
own table, the latter for the market; and sometimes it is 
contended in the county, that a well-chosen Highland runt, 
or stot, will pay as well for six month's grass as the best bred 
ox in it; however, this must very much depend on the price 
paid for, both before feeding. It may be alledged, that a 
Highland stot will feed on poorer land than a well bred ox 
can feed upon, though not in a shorter time; but in no in- 
gtance is it alledged, that a Highland stot will pay so well as a 


country bred beast for a twelvemonth's feeding ; that is, six 


months on grass and six months on turnips. 

The graziers in the county, when they pick or buy up 
cattle for keeping in hand eighteen months or two years, look 
out for good growers: when they mean to shift, or dispose of 
them in four or six months, they prefer good feeders. In 
both cases, the long face, open countenance, clean and small 
turned up curving and spreading horns, straight shanks, 
straight and round along the back, full and deep on the rib, 
short legs, turned out 24, and open boned, are all fayour- 


able marks. 


The pastures for feeding oxen are generally on rough 


(rank), and it is thought there can hardly be an error in having 
them too much so. The left grass is always eat up once in 
the year, and the more grass left on the pastures in winter, 
the better for the land ; besides, the grazier, by keeping good 
pastures, with money in his pocket, is in many cases freed 
from the risk of being obliged to go to a bad market. 
The 
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Alling size; in the upper district they are much smaller. Many 
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The choice of deep for nn "TY 
determined by the character they have of being sound and 
hardy, and having been bred on a pasture not so good as the 
one which is intended for their being fed on. There are 
marks by which a preference is given; other circumstances, 
as to soundness, being alike, though the modern marks, cried 
up by some of the breeders, of being small boned, having 
small stomachs, and getting soon fat on a bare pasture, are 
not much attended to by the graziers and butchers: the last 
especially, who buy for the Edinburgh market, prefer the 
Cheviot breed crossed and raised to size by large tups, to the 
Bakewell breed. This no doubt arises from this circumstance, 
that the Bakewell breed handle well, and are sold off younger 
than the other kind, which . die ee 
handle. 
The bores ined 5 were rather 
too much of the light cast; however, the farmers are now 
correcting this mistake, by preferring stallions of the draught 
kind to those of the hunter kind, but still there are several of 
the last kind bred in the county: when they turn well out, 
they are sold at Newcastle fair at high prices; from forty to 
sixty guineas is not uncommon : some of the other kinds bred, 
are sold at one, two, or three years old ; but on the whole, 
as before observed, the number bred, is not equal to the supply 
of the stock required for farming and other purposes of draught. 
There are about 4200 draught horses in the county, and there 
are 80001. sent yearly out of it to the west, for horscs to keep 
up this stock, and afford a supply for the farmers on the south 
side of the Tweed, who apply to the dealers in this county; 
eee eee e e ns 06. ee quay Goes not 
exceed 1000 l. sterling yearly. 
The cows in the lower district of the county are of a mid- 


of the first, when they begin to grow old, are bought up by 
R ebay bracelet one 
| in. 
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calving, and old to the cow-feeders in Edinburgh from 51. to 
121. a head: they are house fed, on draff and greens, &c. all 
the summer, for the sake of milk, and the following winter 
they are sold fat to the butchers; and this hidden supply of 
beef, very much tends to keep down and steady the prices in the 
market of Edinburgh, as long as it lasts. The cows not with 
calf are grazed in the county. 

Swine.—Every farmer almost keeps two or three swine; 
at all the mills and breweries in the county there is generally 
a broad (breeding) so-, or two kept, and some farmers also 
keep one or two, where there is good convenience for keep- 
ing. The profit is considerable. The gentlemen commonly 
rear the small kind for their own table. The article of pork 
makes a considerable part of the food of the labourers of the 
county; every one who has an opportunity, has a pig either 
tethered at the door, often on highways, or grunting in the 
house: they buy them when six weeks old, at five to eight 
Shillings, and keep them on the refuse of the yard and the 
milk, till six or nine months old, when they are killed and 
salted for the family, after perhaps having got a peck or two 
of grain honestly come by, &c. &c. 
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The payment of so much of the rent of the county depend- 
ing upon stock, and only part of that on the breeders of it, 
the fairs in the county, of consequence, are generally well 
attended. The breeders who have their yearly cast to sell at 
stated seasons, are known to the graziers, and dealers from 
England, and generally sell at home; but the graziers attend 
all the fairs, being on the look out for a good bargain, which 
is more in expectation than in reality, and only to be had on 
account of the Kun: Oy Lg 
SOMe- 
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nels often in want of both. The firs fair. 
in the season for cattle, is held at Greenlaw on the 22d day of 
May, but at it, there is only what is called a poor shew of 
milk cows, and a few oxen or young stiers, which are picked 
up by the graziers. The next fair, which is better attended, 
is held at Dunse on the first Thursday of June. To it the 
graziers resort, finding a better choice of cattle. The sheep 
offered to sale at this fair are not in great numbers, and arc 
chiefly of the Lammermoor breed, hogs or wedders. The 
cattle in good driving order are bought-up by English dealers, 
and the heavy kind that are fat, are bought up for the Mor- 
peth market. Swinton fair, held the third 'Thursday of June, 
is like Greenlaw, and not considerable. Earlston, held the 
29th of June, is a good market for cattle; at it are sold to the 
English dealers a number of the lighest and best conditioned cat- 
tle, and a number of young cows in good order for feeding off in 
the season. Dunse August fair, held the 26th of that month, 
is the most considerable in the county; at it and in the coun- 
try, two or three days previous to the fair, a number of good 
cattle are bought up from 81. to 141. a head, for driving to 
the markets in Suffolk, &c. There are fairs also at Swinton, 
Greenlaw, Earslton and Dunse, in October and November, 
but these are inconsiderable ; and the fairs at Lauder, Chirn- 
side, Foulden, and other places, in summer, are of the same 
kind. Formerly, Dunse November fair, used to be a great 
market for marts, that is, fat cattle of a small size, sold to 
farmers, trades- people, &c. for salting for winter use; but 
the practice of killing marts, now that good beef is to be had 
all the winter through, is mostly given up. At all these 
fairs, the business of the day is finished with the horse market, 
which commences about twelve o'clock mid-day, and ends 
in the evening, more like a scene NY ws riot than 
fair dealing. 
Besides these fairs, e breeders es io to 
county, attend the markets of Stanshawbank, near W ool- 
. N ler, 
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ler, St. Ninians, and Wooller in Northumberland; for the- 
purpose of buying and selling stock of cattle and sheep; as 


market in the south of Scotland), Jedburgh, in Roxburgh- 
hire, and the markets at Newcastle and Hawick in Novem- 
ber, are attended for the purpose of buying winter stock of; 


ing the following season, are purchased, but not in great 
numbers; the latter is principally for young cattle from one 
and a half to four years old, and here an excellent thriving 
hardy breed is to be found. They are bought by the farmers 
who rear cattle but do not feed. The only weekly market: 
worth notice is at Dunse, on Wednesdays, where grain is 
sold by sample. The markets at Kelso on Friday, and Ber- 
wick on Saturday, are attended by those farmers within reach, 
for the same business. The grain sold at Dunbar is also sold 
by sample, but that sent to Haddington and Dalkieth goes in 
bulk, in sacks containing a boll each. The sacks are return- 
ed with the money. These are held to be the best markets, 
but they are not within reach of the greatest part of the county. 
However, part of the oats in the lower district is sold to the 
millers on the edges and in Lammermoor, and drove to them 
by the farmers; and after being made into meal, it is carried 
by the millers to the Lothian markets, chiefly Dalkieth and 
Edinburgh. These long carriages of the grain before it reach 
the market, is a considerable drawback on the corn farms in 
the county. It requires two days work of a cart with two 
horses, to carry four bolls of wheat or five bolls of barley from 
near the west end of the county to the markets of Berwick or 
Eymouth. Sometimes they take coals in return tlie second 
day, which is a saving. These carriages were distressing 
formerly, when all the grain was carried on horseback ; they 
are still distressing, on account of the deepness of the cross 
roads; and in comparing the rent of land in this county with 
that of other counties in Scotland near che markets, and near 
BERW.] D- manure, 


also the fair at St. Boswell's (the principal sheep and lamb» 


cattle; at the first, large cattle for wintering on straw and graz- 
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manure, tlie extraordinary long carriages of this county, added 
to the badness nene RE incon- 
siderable. 

. wank the — ofthe: enunty 
(except /a few parcels of the best kind, which are sold to 
Edinburgh and the north country), is sold to the staplers in 
Yorkshire, - who go round the country about shearing time, 
and buy it. Some of them employ an agent to buy for them, 
to whom they give from ANGIE Pans a stone com- 
mia... n 

Tb bocker male in the-contity b of he i, and 
many of the hinds, is salted, and sold in firkins at Edinburgh, 
Berwick and Dunbar, but not in great quantities. A few 
of the Lammermoor farmers still continue the practice of 
milking their ewes: the butter produced from the milk is kept 
for salving the __ and the Choeee i is sold to the 1 
er Ae Beru tts 
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© WATERING OF LAND. 


Tuxxx is little or no watering of land in this county; the 
land for the most part, in the lower district, lies in ridges ; 
and the runners or burns are lower than the fields, and can- 
not. be brought up. to them but by machinery. The good 
springs are few. In the upper district the waters run in deep 
hollows, and cannot be brought up to the field. Besides, 
chere is an idea in the country, that watered land rots sheep.“ 
There are, no doubt, in both districts, Situations where $0 
valuable a mean of improvement might be adopted, but the 
truth is, it is not understood in the country: some gentle 
men and farmers who have seen the operation in England, 


Fe beginning to try experiments. 


From the excellent Report of the Agriculture of Wiltshire, by Mr. 
ons it appears, that water meadows are of inestimable advantages to the 


I. _ and cannot be too * ä 
GRAINS 
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© GRAINS CULTIVATED. 


Tux grains principally cultivated in the lower district, are 
wheat, pease or beans, barley and oats, and among the old- 
fashioned farmers, they run in this succession in nearly equal 
quantities on all the land fit to carry wheat, still termed in- 
field. The land reckoned unfit for wheat, is cropped gene- 
rally with oats, If it is got well fallowed and manured with 
dung, it is son off with grass-seeds. In the upper district, 
the grains are principally oats, and a small proportion in bear 
(or big) and pease. Of each of these seeds there are various 
kinds cultivated, or rather a difference of the kind, arising 
from the same seed having been long naturalized, to a certain 
country, climate, or soil. The wheat in use is the red and 
white Kent golden car, Short headed, and spring wheat, with 
many other kinds lately introduced. The wheat is pickled by 
being steeped in water salted, or in chamber ley for a short 
time, and afterwards dried with slaked lime before sowing, 
which prevents smut. The pease are known by the names of 
cold seed and hot seed; oats by the names of cold seed, whit 
seed, or hot seed, which is the kind cultivated with care at 
Blainslie and Fans: Angus, Poland, Dutch, early Essex, Red 
oats, and Church's oats, are all son occasionally. Barley 
in use, is the Suffolk, Lincoln, Fhanet sprat, Ware bear, 
common barley, and rough bear, or big. With regard to the 
' Superiority, of either of these kinds, there is no satisfactory 
data to go upon; each have their advocates. In different 
seasons, according to the chance of their having nit upon the 
soil friendly to the growth of a certain kind, and a season of 
general success or failure of either of the kinds, is sufficient to 
recommend it or condemn it for several years. The hot or 
whit seed oats is certainly best for general use, and the Ware 
barley, and red and white Kent wheat deserve attention. 
This much is certain, and generally known, that there is a 
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always in grass, and so much at the end of the lease being 
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ry in changing coeds from one roll to another; 
but the farmers might avail themselves of this, by changing 
with one another, without paying two or three shillings a boll 
additional price for the seed they ow. Sometimes they pay 
nearly double the price, by ed to Holland or 249 
ov 2009 oats, 
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ROTATION or CROPS. 


Tur 2 6 in most cases, i ee RE tillage do grass 
with such rapidity, that there are very few tenants who for a 
succesion of years follow any fixed rotation of cropping, ex- 
cept where they possess good wheat lands, and continue the 
old system of cropping with wheat, pease, barley and oats. 
Many of the tenants can with truth say, that what they are 
doing, is better for the land, than what they ought to have done 
by their leases. The great security to the landlord is consi- 
dered to arise from the half, or a certain proportion, being 


generally agreed upon to be left in grass, a certain number of 
years old. All these matters are adjusted at the time of mak- 
ing the bargain for a lease. On the dry lands, lying along 
the Tweed side, and in several other parts of the county, very 
fit for turnips, the comman rotation is : 


1. Fallow and turnips with 3. Clover for bay or pas. 


dung. ture. 

2. Barley or oats sown with 4. Oats. 
F e eh 

t. Fallow and turnips with 3. Hay or pasture. 
dung. 4. Wheat. 


2. Barley and grass- seeds. 


When the lands are not ploughed for oats or wheat the 
fourth year, as in the above-mentioned rotations, but allowed 5 
to remain two or three years in pasture, they are ploughed in | 
January or February,. and cropped : 


1. Oats. | dung and lime. \ 5 
2. Oats. 4. Oats, barley or wheat | 
3. Fallow and turnips with with grass-seeds. 
een 
Ig 4 Oats. | 3. Wheat, oats or barley 
2. Fallow and turnips with with grass-seeds. 


dung. 


Io carry on the system of having wheat after turnips, the 
land must be good and early, otherwise the wheat sown in 
February and March will not ripen in season; if it do, the 
lands carrying a good crop are held to be the most valuable in 
the county. Wheat is not sown after turnips, except on lands 
near the Tweed, or the sea coast. Land not reckoned good 
for wheat, nor fit for turnips, gets more time to rest than the 
other classes; especially if it is what is called grassy land, it 
remains in pasture from one to five, six or seven years. 
When it is brought again into tillage, it is ploughed soon 
after Christmas, that it may get the winter's frost to expedite 
the operation of harrowing ; then it is sown with, 


1. Oats. sometimes both. 

2. Oats. 4. Barley or oats with grass- 

3. Fallow, limed or dunged, seeds. 

OR, | 

1. Oats. 5. Fallow, limed or dunged. 

2. Pease. 6. Barley or oats with grass- 

3. Barley. seeds. 

4. Oats. | 
Or what is now reckoned better husbandry, it is sometimes 
cropped, or, ' 


1. Oats. 


„ 
1. Oats, 9 Wt pit _ Barley with cx: caged 
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3 OR, 

1. Oats. | | 4. Fallow, limed or dunged. 
2, Barley, x.. . Oy with N 
3. Oats. ; 


On the good wheat lands where the old system of cropping 
already mentioned is a little departed from, the rotation is : 


1. Fallow, 4. Barley. 8 
2. Wheat. 5. Broad clover. 
3. Beans or pease. 6. Oats. 
| 4 0 R, 
1. Fallow, limed or dunged. 3. Beans or pease. 
a. Wheat. ü 4 Wheat. 
— l 


1. Fallow, limed or dunged. 3. Hay or broad clover. 

2. Wheat with grass seeds. 4. Wheat or oats. 

When this last kind of land is laid to grass for pasture, i! 
is generally sown off with the first crop after fallow. 

It is not uncommon to take a crop of oats after wheat, and 
thereafter to fallow and manure the land ; but 5 often this 
practice is forbid by the leases. 

It has already been observed, chat the land originally moor 
on a wet bottom, is ploughed only for the purpose of refresh- 
ing or renewing the pasture, no dependence being had on the 
Crops as affording Profit to the occupier: when they are 
ploughed, the ordinary rotation is: 


| 1. Oats out of two or three dung. 
— pear old grass. 4. Barley or oats with grass- 
2. Oats. | | seeds. | 
3. Fallow and turnips with 
735 | . 5 OR, 
| 1. Oats, nips. 


s, Fallow and dung for tur- 3. Barley with grass. seeds. 
. 8 | 6 | Where 


1 


Where this class of soil has not been over limed at the first 
improvement, and is pretty deep, it has been found to answer 
well to fallow it the first year after grass, thus: 


1. Fallow out of grass, lime 2. Oats, 


and dung. 3. Barley with grass-seeds. 
: OR, ; 

r. Fallow, dung and lime, 3. Pease. 

2. Oats. 4. Barley with grass.seeds. 

Or what is still better husbandry : 

r. Fallow and lime. 4. Barley or oats with grass- 

2. Oats. seeds. | 


3. Fallow, dung and turnips. 


The Dutch, Poland, and early Essex oats, are adopted in 
the county for sowing off with grass-sceds, as they are stiff 
in the straw, and do not so readily lodge and destroy the seeds 
as the common oats do. Many of the knowing farmers do 
not hay the land intended to remain in pasture for two or three 
years; they only take a crop of hay from such as is to remain 
in clover one year: they sell no hay. Both these practices 
are to be much recommended in distrifts at a distance from 
manure. Sometimes the high price of clover-seeds is distress- 
ing, and the price of hay tempting, ,which leads the farmers 
to take a crop of hay with a view of at least being paid for 
the expence of grass-seeds over and above the rent; but on 
the whole, it is not a very saleable article in the country, and 
few tenants lay themselves out for raising it for sale. Two 
hundred stones on the acre is reckoned a good crop. 

In the upper district of the county, the rotation is ge- 


nerally: | | 
1. Oats. 1 3. Fallow, lime or dung. 
2. Oats. 4. Oats with grass. seeds. 


OR, 


| 
| - 
| 
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| | o R, | 
os By, | Tag 4 5. Fallow and dung. 
2. Pease. | 6. Oats or barley with grass. 
3.. Bear. Ky _ geeds, | 


4. Oats. 8. 

Besides the rotations here mentioned, there are a number 
of others followed in both districts; some of them deserve no 
other record than what they have already got on the Sheriff- 


court books, by complaints and petitions for sequestrations. 


There is a great quantity of the lands in the upper district 
very fit for turnips, but they are not much cultivated, unless 


_ where the land is incloged, or lies detached from the sheep- 


walk or pasture. A field of turnips on an open farm, in the 
moor lands, is considered as a great hurt to the breeding stock 


of cheep on it. They must be kept at such a distance from 


the turnip field as to lose the benefit of pasturing round it, 
during the winter, to a considerable extent; and this does the 
stock more hurt than the turnip field can make up. 


FALLOWING., © 


THE old leases, by which is meant those about half or two 
thirds run, generally bound the tenants to have one fifth part 
of their tillage land in fallow. In the leases of a later date, 
the pease crop, in many situations, being found of no value, 
is left out, and a fourth part of the tillage land must be yearly 
in fallow. The land intended for turnips is first ploughed 


after harvest; it is again cros-ploughed in March or April, 


if the season will allow; it is next broke with the break or 
harrows, and if it requires liming, the lime has either been 


spread on the stubble after harvest, or it is laid up in large 


heaps covered with turf or straw; .ready to be laid on the land 
after the second or third ploughing in the spring. The land 


— 
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is then ready for ridging and dunging. The operation of 
ploughing, harrowing, 8c. is not given up n the land is 
perfectly cleaned. 

The land in course to be fallowed for wheat, some years 
ago Seldom got the first ploughing till after Whitsunday : it 
is now in general ploughed during the winter, and soon 
after W bitsunday, or after the turnips are sow, it is cross- 
ploughed. As this land is generally stiff, and the ridges 
pretty well rounded by two or three gatherings, in cross- 
ploughing, the field is taken a little diagonally, which gives 
the plough a better chance to go equally deep on the sides of 
the ridges as in the middle. The land is then rested some 
time, and broke with the harrow; it is again ploughed in 
July; and soon afterwards it is dunged, and ploughed a fourth 
time; it then rests till it gets the seed furrow in September or 
October. In some cases the dung is not laid on till the land 
is to be seed furrowed, but the first method is most common: 
in both cases, where the land is limed, it is laid on before the 
dung, and harrowed in. The lands for the most part are 
straighted into ridges from eight to sixteen feet in breadth. 
When the turnip land is ridged up for the seed into narrow 
ridges, care is generally taken to angle the field a little, so 
that the course of the common ridges sha not be parallel to 
the turnip ridges, but cross them a little, and thereby divide 
the dung more equally over the fields when the land comes 

to be seed furrowed after the turnips are eat off. 


— 
KT.  MANVRE$: 


Tas manures i in pony in \ the county, are 1 8 
dung, rock or clay marl, and, in four or five situations only, 
Shell marl and sea - weed. The lime is brought from Ber wick 
and Northumberland, or from Mid and East Lothians, tn 
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he 5030 it is from ſhine to six miles beyond e 
the county, and on the other it is from ſive to eight; yet with 
all these disadvantages, the quantity of lime that has been laid 
on in the county, within these last thirty years, has been great. 
Excepting some old grass lands, that have not been in tillage 
in that period, and some of the high outfields in Lammer- 

moor, that are only ploughed for the sake of keeping down 

the heather, the greatest part of the county has been once 
limed, and a considerable part of it, though at the distance of 
fourteen or sixteen miles from the lime, has been limed two 
or three times in the course of a twenty one years lease. So 
universally has the use of this manure been considered to con- 
tribute to the farmer's profit, and the improvement of the 
lands, that, to a bye-word in the cuunty, an entering tenant 
would get credit in proportion to the extent of his fallow field 
and the number and size of his lime heaps. Much has been 
done, and much may still be done in Lammermoor, by this 
excellent and immediately operating manure. The great 
danger from the use of it, on light, dry, loamy lands, arises 
from over cropping them after being limed. This ought to 
be guarded against by the landlord, in proportion to the en- 
couragement he gives to the tenant'to lime, and by the tenant, 
in proportion to the confidence he has of getting a renewal of 
his lease on fair terms. Far it is now believed by most te- 
nants, acquainted with the effects of lime on the dry lands in 
the county, that an unlimed farm, in a situation where lime 
is not difficult to be brought, is of TIT eee that 
has been limed and afterwards over cropped. 

Farm-yard dung is that which is collected from the tables, 
cow-byres, and turnip-sheds, and from one or two courtings, 
where young or wintering cattle lie, and feed on stræw out of 
hacks, or from courtings where. young cattle are confined 
during the summer, to feed or soil on cut clover. - (This 
practice is not general; where it has been tried, the effects 
have been sensibly seen, from the quantity of dung produced, 
2 * | and 
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and the advantage of getting the land intended for turnips 
dunged before winter ; but, on the whole, it is believed that 
the cattle so confined, are so much stinted in their growth, as 
to counterbalance the good effects above stated). All these 
are brought together into one courting; it is generally turned 
over before leading out, or, what is much better, it is led out 
into the field intended for turnips, and laid in middings, taking 
care not to let the carts go upon them, but keeping a man or 
two to throw it up into a midding as the carts are emptied. 
The coarsest or longest of the dung is kept for the fallow in- 
tended for wheat. If the turnip field requires all the dung 
made on the farm, the wheat fields are limed. The towns 
and villages in the county being but small, there is no dung 
to be had from them to purchase, for any fields above a mile 
or two distant from them; therefore, it is of the utmost im- 
portance, to increase the farm- yard dung as much as possible, 
by bedding the courtings and cattle with every kind of vege- 
table substance that can be collected on the farm. 


Rock and Clay Mari. These are found in great abundance 
on the banks of the Whitater and Blackater, and in many 
fields of the lower district of the county; and when improve- 
ments first began to be carried on with spirit, by many of the 
gentlemen and farmers in the county, it was the manure most 
uzed, in all cases, where it lay near the fields to be improved. 
The quantity laid on an acre, run from 300 to 500 wain 
load, or from 400 to 600 cart load, which not only added a 
sufficient quantity of calcareous matter, but also an additional 
thickness to the soil, and was then, and is still considered, as 
an excellent manure for moor and thin dry soils, but it is 
not always to be had in the neighbourhood of them. Where 
the pit was in the field to be marled, twenty loads a yoking, 
or forty a day, was the stated quantity for one cart or wain. 
A s$tate of the expence of marling, compared with the liming 
Sufficiently, in a situation moderately distant from lime, will 
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probably aooput or the farmers Having entry bid wide he 
use of the former. 
| Expene fang ten dre, xt the tate of 600 en la 
per acte: | 1 
Three carte, Wee 5 0 1 0 
Two mien to fill, and one to pick © 3 © 
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acres 40 l. in fifty days. 

I be expence of liming ten acres, in the same situation, 
which is taken at the distance of thirteen miles from lime: 

Fifty bolls of shells, at yJ c. L. 1 9 2 
Driving said lime, ten carts, at 3. 2 © © 
Spreading of ditt. 0 2 in 
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. Expence of one acre, = . 3 11 8 

M 10 actes, is 351. r6s. 8d. Hence it appears, that the 
expence of liming is very little less than that of marling ; but 
the saving of money is not all, there is a saving in point of 
time, of twelve days, allowing five days of two single horse 
carts for spreading the lime; and a tenant on a chort lease has 
an interest to run against time. Add to this, that a great 
deal of the fields, conweniently situated with respect to good 
marl, having been once gone over, it is found not to answer 
a second time, neither is it found in all situations to answer 
land 'that has been well limed before marling. The good 
effects arising from the use of this marl, must have been in 
some cases imaginary; llaving been produced from fallowing, 
and mixing different ʒubstances with the soil improved. We 
have had two kinds of these substances formerly used as marl, 
taken from different pits, examined by the best chemist in 
Edinburgh : the result R chat one of the sub- 
stances 
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stances is not marl, and the other is wry weak, banal 
only 15 lb. of mild calcareous earth in 100 lb. | 
The shell marl has been found only in a few places, and it 
has not been carried, -or allowed to be carried, beyond the 
eztate where it has been found. From forty to sixty loads have 
been laid on an acre; and sensible and discerning farmers, 
who have used it as a manure, declare they prefer a good 
liming to marling at this rate. There is just now discovered 
a field of fine shell'marl of near 100 acres, in the south west 
end'of the county, which being at a great distance from lime, 
must be much improved by the marl, Tar 7 aantomun 

too high. 
' » Sea-weed is not in abundance, owing to the boldness of 
8 it is, however, got in three or four places. Where 
it can be brought up to the fields, the quantity laid on an acre 
depends on the quantity thrown in by the sea at these places. 
It is generally laid on the land intended for barley or wheat. 
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Tur plough most in use, is the kind first introduced into 
Scotland above sixty years ago, by an itinerant plough-maker 
of the name of Lummas, or Lumbas. He made many 
ploughs, and left. moulds for the country wrights to make 
others by. However, from a dislike to improvements at that 
period, they went totally into disuse, and no remains of them 
could be found about forty years ago (except in this county), 
but by picking up some of che moulds from old wrights. 
The plough was again introduced, made on a better con- 
struction by James Small, who settled in the year 1766, and 
resided long in the county. He, from his own genius, and 
the hints he got, improved it much from time to time, and 
it is now in general use in the county, except in some of the 
high land parts of Lammermoor, where che old Scotch plough 
is 
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Al _- (See Small's plough well described in his own 


publication on the making of husbandry utensils, and: in the 


Geatleman Farmer. See the Scotch plough well described 
in Dickson's Agriculture). It is drawn by two horses, the 
common strength applied to every two horse plough in the 
county, except on high and _y lands, where oxen are used 
behind the horses. a | 
The harrow in common use, is the common harrow, in 
shape and use nearly the same all over Scotland (see a draught 
of it, as used in this county, plate x8). , From its being 
drawn by one corner, and the teeth equally distant in the 
bulls, the inequality of its operation will appear at once from 
the lines drawn from the teeth parallel to the line of draught. 
However, as it shakes and tosses about, this fault is not so 
evident, except on very fine land. Many years ago an at- 
tempt was made to improve it, by keeping the bulls at the 
same angle, and the teeth at equal distances on the bulls (see 
plate ad, fig. Ist). It answered well, and every farmer who 
tried it, liked the expedition of its operation, two horses in it 
doing as much work as three or four horses with the common 
harro could do in the same time. It was difficult to make, 
did not endure much fatigue, and therefore was laid aside. 
Could it be made of iron sufficiently strong, and light, it 
would be a great saving to the farmer. The next attempt to 
improve it, is shewn, plate 2d, fig. 2d. This proved an 
useful harrow in erossing land, but on going length-ways, on 
stiff lea, and the harrows being drawn by one point at A, 
Was apt to turn about, 80 that the teeth on each bull came 
into the same tract. The author of these attempts to improve 
the harrow (and writer of these remarks); now uses them 
with their bulls cross ways, which make an excellent harrow, 
but the bulls are liable to split. 
The breaks most in use in the county, are 8 in 
the annexed plates, but others have been tried by one or two 
farmers, and are likely to answer. 
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The rollers in use in the county, are different only in 
length and diameter, and in the manner of fixing the shafts to 
them ; sometimes for two horses a-head, at other times for 
two horses a- breast. Some farmers have them made of stone, 
others of wood, and others have no rollers at all. It is not 
an instrument of general use in the county, nor perhaps of 
general utility here, as much of the land is wet. 


Plough for forming Drills for Potatoes, Turnips, &c.— 
When the land is well prepared by ploughing, breaking, &c. 
for being ridged up into drills or narrow ridges, a plough 
with a mould board on each side, hung on the sheth with 
hinges, whereby the board can be set wider or narrower, is 
used for forming up the land into these ridges from two to 
three feet wide; the dung is then laid into the furrows as 
equally as possible: from fifteen to twenty-five cart loads to 
the acre is used. The same plough, drawn by two horses, 
is brought over the field again, to split or cleave the ridges, 
by which operation the dung is covered, and the furrows in 
which the dung is, become the top of the ridges. These tops 
are then levelled by a light roller that hits the tops of two 
ridges at once; and to the frame of the roller is tied a drill 
plough, of which there are various kinds. The simplest is 
the best, which is a cylinder turned upon a small wheel, 
oftener upon two; the cylinder is a small barrel of white iron, 
from six to eight inches diameter, perforated with holes to 
let out the seed in a proper degree of thickness. When one 
wheel is used, it is of about eighteen inches diameter, and 
rolls on a thin edge on the top of the ridges, and makes a rut 
sufficient for the seed: a small harrow annexed to the drill 
follows, and moves the soil among the seeds that are dropped, 

and as the horse returns by the next furrow, the opposite end 
of the roller rolls the ridge sown, and compresses e or 
sharp pointed nige on which the drill follows, | | 
Where 
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Where two wheels are used for the drill, they are at such 
Gundem un de he inthe enn diets: some 
times the cylinder turns round wich the axle, and drops the 
seeds, having a small coulter before, to make a tract for 


chem. The harrow and toller in boch cases ate the same. 


In other drilla, the cylinder does not go round, but has one 

hole to let out the seed, which is dropped into a funnel that 
5 conveys it to the top, or tract made in the ridge ; the box is 
in a continual motion, from à crank that is moved by the 
spokes of the Wheel. This is the best for windy weather; 
the former is the simplest, costing only about nine shillings; 
both do well, and among all the variety of kinds wed, are 
the best for general use. 


Hacing Plough.* — A small light plough, 1 the common 
form, drawn by one horse, goes along one side of the ridge, 
and turns off the earth from the young plants, and returns 
by the other side for the same purpose. The hand hoe next 
follows, once, twice, and sometimes thrice: it is from six 
to eight inches long, and at one stroke across the ridge, leaves 
the turnips thick enough, after the hoeing is N two or 
three times, if necessary. 

The double boarded plough next follows, and turns up the 
earth again, on both sides, to the root of the plant. This 
- generally finiches the turnip culture.. | 

Carts—called close carts, for carrying lime, dung, . coals, 
grain in sacks, &c. are about fave feet ten inches long, and three 
feet four inches wide at bottom ; the sides and fore part slope 
outwards two inches and a half, as they rise to the height of 
Sixteen inches, and generally they contain twenty-two Win- 
chester bushels and a half: they are mounted on wheels four 

feet eight . and drawn by e han: a of them 


There are come e- now prod to turp off the earth from. 


both sides of the rows of plants at once: they answer well on light clean 
Soils. | 


do 
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45 not-fold-up (coup) to empty the load, the frame-wark of 
the cart 'being mortised into the shafts, to make them eh. 
more compact, and firm for long carriages. | 

Long carts are chose used for leading home the hay, corn 
in the straw, wood, &c. consisting of two shafts sixteen feet 
long, framed together at sueh a width as will fit the length 
of the axle of the short carts, few farmers having complete 
sets of wheels for both Kinds of carts. The body of the cart 
(being ten feet long) is framed with sheaths or rungs, which 
are bound together at the corners with what are called iron 
stays. They have outer side chelvings, to extend their 
breadth for receiving the greater load, and often the whole 
frame work is fixed to the shafts with screws, for the conve- 
niency of taking off the d or framed work, to use the 
bottom for carrying wood, . 


Magens. There are a few waggons in the c cou ty, 124 
fir bringing home lime, coals, &c. They cannot be of 
general use in the husbandry of this county, therefore a par- 
ticular description of them 1s unnecessary. All the other im- 
plements of husbandry are much the same in kind with those 
used in all the improved counties of Scotland. Fanners for 
cleaning the corns, are of the simple kind, and made by the 
common wrights in the country, at about 31. sterling the 
pair: one man to drive and one woman to fill up, and two 
women to riddle, can clean thirty bolls of grain in a day, 
being put twice through the fanners, and twice riddled. 
. There are several threshing machines in the county : one 

goes with the wind ; others are moved by four, sometimes 
ei horses. They are not in general use in the county, 

and probably never will. 

Gepe Machine —The. writer of these 2 LE 
a steel-yard, for weighing loaded carts of hay, 8c. many 
years ago: it is useful to all farmers having considerable con- 
cerns, and it is handy, as it is easily carried from place to 

BER W.] F | place. 
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phce. Mesh übel gels and with proper care will 
last many years; however, very few have been made in the 
county, though many of chem have been sent to different 
parts of the kingdom, especially to the west thereof. 
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| BEASTS USED FOR DRAUGHT. 


THE ploughs are drawn by two horses 2 . 
the carts also by two horses yoked a-head; the common 
harrow by one; the break by two, sometimes by three or 
ſour; the roller by one, or two: the ordinary load for a two 
horse cart seldom exceeds twelve or fifteen hundred weight. 
One remark may be made, as to an increased expence of 
the article of fitting out a pair of horses ſor a cart and plough, 
beyond what our forefathers had any idea of? in place of 
straw collars (which, by-the-bye, are as good as any for the 
plough), traces made of hemp ropes, and back and belly bands 
made of coarse cloth, often wove by the servants of the 
farmer's family, are now used. There is now nothing to 
be seen but leather collars, iron chains covered with leather 
cases or pipes, leather back and belly bands, double breech- 
ings, &c. all made of the best tanned neat leather, stitched 
with white leather, and ornamented with fringes of woollen 
yarn of different colours. The cost of graithing a pair of 
horses for plough and cart, at this time, is equal to 6 or 81. 
sterling, in place of 10 or 20s. the common rate formerly. 
Two, or four, sometimes six, and even eight oxen, and 
two horses before them, were the force employed for one 
plough, in this county, in general, about thirty or forty 
years ago; and as an improvement, some adopted four oxen 
without horses; and at last two oxen were used in some par- 
ticular cases. As the practice of limin increase, more 
horses were required for bringing home the lime in ummer 

(in 
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(in which season only it is be got) than were sufficient to 
carry the corn to market, and plough the land in winter. It 
was also found, that oxen were fitter to be laid on grass after 
a winter's idleness, than if they had been hard wrought on wet 
land, in which the county, as before mentioned, abounds. 
From these, and other reasons, they have been of late disused 
for the plough, except in a very few places, and some parti- 
cular situations, such as the occupier having dry land, being 
near lime, having it by water carriage, being near corn 
markets, where many horses are not required to carry the 
crop to market, and having banky or steep land to plough. 
In all these situations, it is believed that there is a considera- 
ble saving in using oxen instead of horses. IT'wo and four 
ate the number yoked in a plough, which they draw with 
ease, but in general they go slower than horses; if they are 
drove fast they fall off, unless well fed. 

A pair of horses at two yokings a day in summer, seldom 
plough above an acre in nine hours, and three quarters of an 
acre in winter in seven hours, which is rather little, when 
it 1s considered that a furrow of eight inches, the ordinary 
breadrh, twelve miles and one-third long, make an acre; 
besides, the plough is not a heavy instrument—a power equal 
to 350 lb. will move one under an ordinary furrow ; a horse 
will travel with ease twenty miles a day, with a load on his 
back equal to this power ; hence, a horse can carry much 
more than he can draw; but we generally confound the word 
draught with the operation of che draught : we say a horse 
. draws 10 cwt. on a cart, but strictly speaking, the horse only 
moves the cart which carries that weight. The power ap- 
plied of exerted by a horse on all the machines used in hus- 
bandry, &c. in many cases, is far short of the natural strength 
of the animal. This arises from the power being applied to 
the machines in an oblique direction, and exerted by the ani- 
mal in a direction inclined to the horizon. This subject is 
well worthy of discussion, but we have not room for it here. 
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of Scotland, depends: on the season. Beans and cold se 
pease are son in February, if the season will allow ; but it 
is often: the middle of March before any can be sown ; oats are 
S$0wn in March and April; barley, from the first of April to 


the tenth of May; and in the moor land districts, bear is son. 


—— 


all the month of May. Wheat is son from the middle of 
September to the first of November, on clean fallow, and 
after turnips, it is son all the winter through, when the 


weather will allow, down as late as the first of March; but 


there is very little son so late. Some years ago a kind of 
seed wheat was introduced, wich was supposed to admit of 
sowing in April, and to ripen with the common kinds. How- 
ever, this kind has not zueceeded in a way to recommend its 
general use. Hot seed pease, or Hastings, are son from 
the first of March to the first of May. Rye is not common 
in the county. Tares are sown in March and April, but 


not in great quantities. They are cultivated chiefly for the 


. ep eh g e eee Sever 
is cut. 

Potatoes ard planted) in Apail, 3 1 
except near the towns and villages. The farmers think them 
a very severe crop for the land, and therefore do not cultivate. 
more of them than will answer the consumption of the fami- 


hes on the farm, with a few. for rearing hogs, or giving to 
milch cos: the price seldom exceeds six or seven shillings 


the boll, e e MEE Slecked firlots, during the 
winter. 
MG ü firmers 


servants, cotters and shearers. The soil is not friendly to the 
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The harvest on the Tweed side, and in some situations on 
the coast, begins with Dutch or early oats, about the first and 
second week of August; it is later on the more north- westerly 
parts of the county, by ten, twenty, and thirty days; and in 
proportion to the time the harvest is begun, so in general it 
is finished. The ordinary length of the harvest on each 
farm, is from fifteen to twenty-five days work. In most 
cases, and in most seasons, few farmers, with the strength 
sufficient for cutting down their corns in the course of twenty 
or twenty-four days, can go on from beginning to end, with- - 
out being obliged to rest for want of ripe corn. In Lammer- 
moor, the corns are often not all got in before the middle of 
November. | 


The grain is mostly cut down. by the sickle, and in calcu- 


lating the number of reapers necessary for the crop, eight or 
ten acres are allotted to each hand, which, in the ordinary- 
run of crops, will be cut in sixteen or twenty days. Some 
farmers have tried the scythe for cutting down the corns, but 
none have continued the practice. Some tenants near towns 
have lett their crop to be cut, bound, and stooked up, for 


45. 6d. or 5s. per acre: Gaiting of oats, after being cut, 


is very much practised in the county: they dry sooner than 
when tied tight, and'stooked up when new cut. The prac-- 
tice is, to cut rather green, and by being gaited, the oats 

Turnips are son from the first of June to the middle of 
July, and they are begun to be eat off with sheep in Octo- 
ber, and to be drawn for cattle about the first of November; 
sooner or later, according to circumstances. | 


—— 


INCLOSURES. 


ALMosT the whole, or two thirds, at least, of the lands 
in the lower district, are now inclosed, and a considerable 
part of the arable lands of the higher district. 
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It is not easy to be correct, at this period, as to the advan- 


tages that have been found to result from inclosing, in regard 
to the increase of rent, quantity or quality of produce, im- 
provement of stock, &c. At one period, some years ago, 
in a case where a tenant was supposed to bring an action of 


damages against his landlord, for not inclosing the lands, in 


terms of the lease, at tlie time stipulated, these damages were 
held to be equal to a third of the rent paid for the lands. If 
this ratio be just, the landlord suffered by his neglect, as will 
appear by the following calculation: To inclose one hundred 
acres of land into four fields, nearly square, will require about 
six hundred and eighty five roods, of eighteen feet and a half 
each: suppose the fence to be a five foot ditch, and hedge on 
one side, backed up with stones four feet and a half high, and 
copped with ſeal, which is a common fence,” and none of 
the worst kinds, the expence would be about four shillings 
and sixpence per rood, or 1541. 28. 6d.; interest 41. 148. 
Suppose the rent of these one hundred acres to be 158. per 
acre, the third to be discounted is 251. From this i: appears, 
the landlord would lose 17 J. 68. yearly, for his failure in 
want of inclosing. The higher the rent of che land is, the 
more he would lose, and he could not be on equal terms, 
unless the land were rented at 4s. 6d. per acre. However, 
this allowance of a third is thought to be high, except in 
situations where the crops are exposed to much depredation. 
Open land, in equal heart, will certainly produce as great 
crops as if it were inclosed, unless in cases where the fences 
are to act as drains ; but if the farm is to be occupied, half 
in grass, and half in tillage, uninclosed, the loss both on 


crop and stock will not be reckoned, in this county, much 


less than a fifth part of the rent: thence appears the advan- 
tage of inclosing to the proprietors ; with respect to the ad- 
vantages to the tenants, much depends upon the situation, 
and manner of farming of the land, but almost in every case, 
in the lower district, a tenant in ability, would rather inclose 


(47 ] | 
the lands at his own expence, on a twenty-one years leace, 
than farm them as open grounds, suppose they were let 
as such; but this would not be the case in che higher 
district. | 4 | 


SIZE OF INCLOSURES. 


Tux size of the inclosures are as various as the size of the 
farms: they run from 10 to 100 acres, but, in general, 40 


or 50 acres is reckoned a good size for a farm of 4 or 8 


acres. In the progress of inclosing, and improvements in this 
county, some occupiers of land attempted to destroy the dis- 
tinction of infield, outfield, and moor, by making square and 
regular inclosures, often taking parts of all the three classes of 
soil into the same field. However, thore proprietors and 
occupiers of land who studied more the classing of the same 


kind of land into one inclosure, than the regularity of the in- 


closure, or their equality in size, have done best, as it is now 
found by undoubted experience, that the different classes of 
soil require different culture, to keep them in an improving 
state. | | | 
There are a great many kinds of fences in the county: 
where stones are to be got (but here there is a scarcity of 
them) stone walls are preferred on high lands; sometimes the 
fences are made by throwing out two ditches, nine feet 
asunder, making them five or six feet wide at top, three, or 
three and a half feet deep, nine inches wide at bottom ; the 


earth thrown out of both ditches, is neatly formed into a 


doping ridge or bank between the ditches, a row of quicks, 


three or four years transplanted, is set on each side, about six 
inches higher than the edge of the ditch, and nine inches 
back from it, so as to form a scarcement : this is called a 
double ditch, and costs, including the expence of thorns, 18. 
| 10d. 
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jod. per tood of si elk. A dead hedge is generally placed 


on the top of the bank, which costs a d. per rood, besides 


the expence of cutting and leading the thorns: others are 


made by one ditch and hedge of the same size and kind, back- 


ed up with stone, four feet and a half high, and copped with 


feal : this is called a faced dye, and is esteemed the best kind, 
next to a stone wall; it costs from 48. to 58. 6d. per rood. 


Others are cut two and a half or three feet deep, and sloped, 


faced up with stone, and a hedge on top: this kind is used 


next fields that are skirted with: plantations, and is executed 


at about 38. 6d. pet. rood. Others have hedges planted on 


the top of a feal dyke, having a small ditch on each side: these 


are the worst kind, and have been long since given up, ex- 


hedges. There is 2 great deal of the soil in the county not 
friendly to the growth of quick · et hedges, owing to the cold 
till bottom. The cleanness of the skin, and vigour of the 
thorn, are always held as a mark of the good quality of the 
land, and it seldom fails to be a just one. It is thought by 


dome, that the pruning knife, or hedge- bill, is too much 


used. This may be the case, on some lands, where hedges 
thrive well, but in a great deal of the lands of the county, the 
hedges fog at the stem or root, and would entirely die out, 
were they not cut over within a few inches of the ground: 
however, where they do not require this cutting, from the 


above-mentioned cause, and where they keep close at the 


root, they should be allowed to grow up. Nothing can be 


prettier than a thorn hedge in flower, or in seed. It would 


in time, though probably at a remote period, add greatly to 
the beauty and value of the county, that hedge- row trees 
were planted without reserve, the expence being trifling. 


POPU- 
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- POPULATION. 


IT is not believed that the inclosing of the lands, and the 
increasing the size of the farms, in this county, have de- 
creased population ; on the contrary, more hands are em- 
ployed on account of the increase of the turnip husbandry, 
and of the produce of the lands, arising from improvements 
of every kind, than have been at former periods. The farm 
servants' houses are now brought closer together, and do not 
make such an appearance, as when their tottering huts were 
scattered over the country in an irregular manner; but, on 
the whole, it is thought that the number of inhabitants of the 
county has increased with improvements; in some small pa- 
rishes, where great part of the lands in grass are let from 
year to year, or have been turned into sheep walks, the inha- 
bitants may be fewer than at former periods, but they have 
not left the county, but gone to other parishes. Some of the 
tradesmen, masons, wrights, weavers, and shoe-makers, have 
gone to Edinburgh and Glasgow, on account of the high 
wages given there for these ten or twenty years past, but most 
of them, after two or three years absence, return again to the 
country. There has been for many years past, a scarcity of 
hands in this county for the business of husbandry, and this is 
at least one mark, that there is encouragement for the increase 
of population, especially as the wages are higher than in most 
neighbouring counties. | 

There are several villages in the county, built by trades- 
people, mechanics, &c. on feu-rights, or long leases ; and 
where the encouragement given to such settlers has been to- 

lerably easy, the villages are all increasing in size, which is 
another mark of the increase of population. It does not ap- 
pear that this county ever abounded in population. The 
number of souls in it at present, is about 30,000. The 
working people are much better clothed and fed than they 
were about thirty years ago. 
BERw.] G COM- 
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COMMON FIELDS. 


Tux common fields, run · rig, and run- dale lands, in the 
county, were all divided previous to any attempt to improve 
them by inclosing, &c. There are only two fields of any 
consequence undivided : one, a tract of a moor in Lammer- 
moor, called Chirnside Common, used as a common pasture, 
principally for sheep, by those having interest in it. The 
proprietors having this interest, were called together some 
years ago, to consider of the propriety of dividing it, when 
it was thought not to be worth the expences of division, 
though that expence, before the Courts in Scotland, js very 
trifling, if none of the parties are disposed to be litigious. 
The other is the outfield and moor lands belonging to the 


Royal Burgh of Lauder, consisting of about 1400 acres. 


The stop to a legal division of these, arises from minors, and 
absent burgesses. However, some years ago, the resident 
burgesses agreed to a kind of amicable and ambulatory divi- 
sion, since which time the face of the fields is wonderfully 
changed, by fallowing and liming. Dunse Common, con- 
sisting of 1400 acres, was the last divided common field in 
the county ; part of it lies very high, and is not capable of 
improvement, but part of it, next to the town of Dunse, lying 
on a free dry bottom, has been much improved by small por- 
tionerz, who got lots of it.; and the value of it, in a very few 
years, has been raised from three enn out: acre 
to _ and fifty e 0 
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DIFFERENCE OF RENT. 


Pa 


ALREADY answered. 
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WASTE LANDS. 


Tux wet moor lands and moss in Lammermoor, are those 
chat may be considered nearly waste; if chey are not con- 
nected with other lands, they are almost totally so, but being 
connected with arable and pasture lands, lying in the valleys 
and burn- sides, they are considered of use as pasture for sheep. 
The mosses produce purlaing, which eomes early in the 
spring, but, on the whole, great tracts of the moor and moss, 
especially where they lie low and flat, are not worth six- 
pence the acre. Some of the proprietors near the west end 
of both districts, have made the most of them, by feuing 
them out in small parcels of one, two, three, four and five 
acres, at 51. per acre, besides drawing one shilling of yearly 
feu duty. | 1 | 

Planting would be of the greatest utility to Lammermoor, 
by giving shelter to the cold bleak hills and moors, and by 
improving the soil so planted. But there are many discou- 
ragements to planting in this tract: it is found that planting 
will not grow on any kind of soil on the summits of the hills, 
neither will it grow in moss; and there is a considerable part 
of the moor lands unfit for improvement, on account of the 
thinness of the soil, and the wetness and badness of the bot- 
tom, and upon these planting will not grow, as has been 
learned by experience in several situations: add to this, that 
it is very difficult to make fences sufficient to hold Highland 
sheep, especially where stones are not to be found. Planting 
thrives well on moors of a gravelly or rocky bottom, if they 
are not much exposed to winds ; but a great part of the flat 
moor lands have something at bottom untriendly to the growth 
of trees. It is believed that raising of whins and broom on 
many of the moors of the upper district, would be a corisi- 
derable improvement: the sheep are fond of them, and they 
prove an excellent relief in a storm of snow, on account of 

their giving both food and shelter; and there are seldom any 
G 2 | rotten 
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WASTE LANDS. 


Tux wet moor lands and moss in Lammermoor, are those 
that may be considered nearly waste; if they are not con- 
nected with other lands, they are almost totally so, but being 
connected with arable and pasture lands, lying in the valleys 
and burn- sides, they are considered of use as pasture for sheep. 
The mosses produce purlaing, which comes early in the 
spring, but, on the whole, great tracts of the moor and moss, 
especially where they he low and flat, are not worth six- 
pence the acre. Some of the proprietors near the west end 
of both districts, have made the most of them, by feuing 
them out in small parcels of one, two, three, four and five 
acres, at 51. per acre, besides drawing one shilling of yearly 
feu duty. | 
Planting would be of the greatest utility to Lammermoor, 
by giving shelter to the cold bleak hills and moors, and by 
improving the soil so planted. But there are many discou- 
ragements to planting in this tract: it is found that planting 
will not grow on any kind of soil on the summits of the hills, 
neither will it grow in moss; and there is a considerable part 
of the moor lands unfit for improvement, on account of the 
thinness of the soil, and the wetness and badness of the bot- 
tom, and upon these planting will not grow, as has been 
learned by experience in several situations: add to this, that 
it is very difficult to make fences sufficient to hold Highland 
sheep, especially where stones are not to be found. Planting 
thrives well on moors of a gravelly or rocky bottom, if they 
are not much exposed to winds ; but a great part of the flat 
moor lands have something at bottom unfriendly to the growth 
of trees.” It is believed that raising of whins and broom on 
many of the moors of the upper district, would be a consi- 
derable improvement: the sheep are fond of them, and they 
prove an excellent relief in a storm of snow, on account of 
their giving both food and shelter; and there are seldom any 
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rotten sheep where the fields of whins and broom are consi- 
derable, especially in Lammermoor ; though this is not the 
case in the Merse, the moor lands there get the blame when 
any rot appears among the sheep ; probably this arises from 


| the-pasture growing on these lands not being sufficiently rich 


and nourishing for maintaining in good health so large a breed 
as are sometimes put to pasture on them. r 
6— — 
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RATE OF WAGES. 
Tux greatest number of ploughmen in the county, are 


called hinds, who have families, and live in houses belonging 
to the farm: their wages in general may be reckoned : 


Ten bolls of oats, at 128. - — £.6 oO o 
Two ditto barley, at 1 58. - „ 
One ditto pease, - - I 0 © 
Sheep money, - Z 
A cow's meat through the 1 es 4A 0:0 
Firing led home, : - t..0.:0 
One firlot of potatoes n „„ 6 
One peck of lintseed soẽWw n. 0 5 © 
Harvest ment, 8 12. 0 
I allowed to W n ee Af ox 
L. 16 12 © 


| The grain Wan higher this. year than above stated, by 
three shillings per boll, the gains will be advanced 11. 198. or 
181. 118. in all. 

Herds in general have the same Ar as the hinds, with 
this variation, that they have a certain number of sheep in 
place of sheep money, especially in Lammermoor : the num- 
ber of sheep allowed the herds to be grazed along with the 
W — aaanaed ahh. po 
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Hedgers are generally employed by the piece; the prices 
are various, according to the nature of the work: young 
hedges are cleaned, at from three to five shillings per hundred 
rod; switched at the same rates when grown up; ditches 
scoured, at from two-pence to six-pence. the rood ; old 
hedges cut, from a farthing to two-pence. halfpenny ; dead 
hedges neatly set at two-pence ; paling put up, where the 
wood is to cut and split, at two-pence and three-pence per 
Unmarried men, engaged for ploughmen or carters, have. 
from 6 to 81. a year, and their meat in the house, or, in lieu 
of the meat, they get a stone of oatmeal and eight-pence a 
week; day-labourers have one shilling a day; for some time 
past they have got two- pence and three-pence more, on ac- 
count of the labour carrying on in repairing high roads. 
Hay-mowing is generally by the piece, from one shilling and 
three-pence to two shillings and sixpence per acre. In har- 
vest, the rate of wages to good reapers, by the day, is from 
one Shilling to one shilling and sixpence, or, from twenty-one 
shillings to twenty-six shillings for the harvest: a woman 
shearer, through the harvest, is reckoned equal to the rent of 
a cot-house and yard; wages from ten- pence to one shilling 
a day, or twenty shillings for the harvest. House- maids for 
farm- work, from 3 to 41. a year. Women, boys, and girls, 
for turnips hoeing, hay-making, weeding corn, &c. from 
four-pence to eight-pence a day. Wrights from one shilling 
and sixpence to two shillings a day. Masons the same: in. 
winter they have four-pence a day less. Smiths are some- 
times paid by the job, and weight of iron wrought; in some 
cases, they are paid by the horse, plough, &c. ten shillings 
for shoeing a cart-horse, and fifteen shillings for a chaise- 
horse, through the year, is common. Some farmers have a 
smithy, in which every thing is their own; they engage a 
smith a day or two in the week, to work up such work as 
may be waiting them, Where the operations of the farm 
1 ; are. 
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are steady, the with, in eme cases, takeg the whole in his 
line per inventory, and upholds chem ar an agreed price by 
che year. The wright does the same. This is reckoned the 
cheapest way of being served with these two useful, though 
5 to the farmers, very expensive mechanics Threshers are 
paid in Kind, by receiving four per cent. or one - boll out of 
twenty-five they chresh. Cleaning of the grain with fan- 
nerd, Her done by the piece, costs one per cent. or a firlot 
in twenty-five bolls. The thresher assists in I" the 
grain ; he generally drives the machine! 
Within chese twenty years, the time of entering to, and 
leaving off work, has been considerably changed among the 
8 farm servants: formerly, the ploughs were yoked by sun- 
=_- all che year round; in summer, the ploughmen got a 
or sleep, in the middle of the day; lately, they have 
84 to what they call gentle hours, entering to work at six 
in che morning, and leaving off at six in the evening, from 
the first of March to the first of October. If they do not get 
am kour's rest at nine o'clock to breakfast, they must have two 
to dinner. Day-labourers have long kept these hours, to 
| | which they were first accustomed from being employed by 
1 | gentlemen, and living long within the sound of the six o'clock 
[| | bell, or a mason's rap. Shearers (reapers) work in harvest from 
| sun- rising to sun-setting. They have an hour or rest and 
3 breakfast, and the zame at dinner; and some still keep up the 


old custom of giving fiſteen or twenty minutes rest in the 
forenoon, and the same in the afternoon. The carters near 

the middle of the county, generally go off for hime about 
twelve at night, during the summer months ; they are often 
fourteerr and” sixteen hours out: at distances which require 
- this, the horses carr only go three, er at most, four times a 
week. The Tweed-side farmers, who can send to lime or 
coals twice a day, have greatly the advantage in this respect. 
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DRAINING OF LAND. 


fone is eh Ueki: td 
are generally laid in such directions as may be useful in-drain- 


ing the lands, and where these do not answer the purpose, 
open drains are made, leading into them. Some gentlemen 
and farmers have drained their fields, by making a number 
of drains, filled with stones, and covered so deep as to let the 
plough pass over them. But in general, this excellent and 
permanent improvement has not been carried to any extent 
in the county. The scarcity of stones, the stiffness of the 
soil, which does not allow water to pass under or above fur- 
row, the barrenness of the moor soil, and shortness of the 
lenses, are all bars in the way of this improvement. 
Some of the rushy bottomed land in the county, owing to 
. the bottom being a kind of hard puddle“, or mixture of clay 
and gravel, cannot be drained or laid dry by under or covered 
drains, even where there is plenty of stones, at least such 
Arains will carry off no more water than what comes in the 
line of them; and this has been proved by making two drains 
of a given breadth and depth, parallel to each other, and at 
the distance of four or five feet, one of them being filled with 
water, and kept full, the other remained empty for weeks, if 
not filled from above, or sunk so deep as to reach a stratum 
of sand or gravel, which is often not within reach. Some of 
che bog land is improved by draining with open drains ; some 
of it is reckoned the worse of being drained. There is, not- 
withstanding these unfavourable circumstances, many fields 
in Berwickshire that would be much improved by draining : 
the shortness of the leases, is one bar against the work being 
performed by the tenants in a, masterly manner; but it is to 
be hoped the landlords and tenants will in time concert mea- 
ures for extending this valuable improvement. 12 


* A mortar made op by beating gravel 3nd cla together, Fol en 
canals, or dam heads, 
It 


is] 

It is sometimes argued, that any improvement which will 

not pay expences on a twenty-one years lease, should not be 
undertaken :. this is granted, with respect to the tenant, but 

it is to he noticed, that the lease is sometimes well run, before 
the more immediate necessary improvements can be made by 
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PARING AND BURNING, 


: - bes at eds ak bis tried on 5 
- | plains of Benty Moor, in the lower district of the county, 
| with advantage. It has also been tried on the higher district, 
but to no great extent. The rains and mists attracted by the 
hills, prevent the surface from burning, and it is only in a 
particular dry season that the operation can be performed in a 
Sufficient manner, in this county. Paring is performed by 
the turf spade, and Ct a Apa I an e may twen- 
ous cas acre. 
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5 . WOOD LANDS. 


Tian is not 8 wood in the county; about 
200 ach may be the utmost extent. It is mostly dwarfy, 
and not seemingly in a thriving state, which cannot be easily 

. 25 accounted for: probably the allowing of sheep to pasture in 
3 THIN dhe woods, soon after being cut or 1 8 80 is hurtful to the 
4 e growth of it. 
| 5 Mot of the 1 the county are decorated 

f with pretty well-grown trees, consisting of oak, ash, beech, 

| | 5 elm, poplar, chesnut, larches, Scotch and spruce firs, &c. 
Bl | The weedings, hitherto, have been equal to the demands for 
| | 43 5 the 
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the purposes of husbandry in the county, and no more. All 
the kinds are to be found of various sizes; from nine to twelve 
feet round will be among the largest of the oak, ash, beech, 
and elm. For these many years past, most of the gentlemen 
have been embellishing their estates by new plantations, many 
of considerable extent; and clumps, strips, and ring-belts, &c. 
have been planted in many parts of the county, which will 
Soon add to the beauty and riches of it. | 

There is a want of hedge-row trees in this county ; they 
seldom thrive well, and are always slow in growth, which 
is one reason of their not being so generally planted as they 
ought to be. It is alledged also, that they hurt the hedges, 
but this is not believed to be the case, unless where hedges 
surround thick plantations. On the whole, there are about 
3500 acres of planted land in the county: much of this is 
affording at present, as it has done for many years past, a 
considerable yearly income to the planters or their heirs. 


—— — 
PRICE OF PROVISIONS. 


A considerable part of the food of the labouring people in 
this county, depends on grain manufactured into flour 
meal, and shelled or hulled barley ; the bread meal used by 
them, is barley and pease mixed, and ground together, two 
_ thirds of the former, af one third of the latter, form the 
mixture. The prices of grain are not very steady, as will 
appear from the following extraCt of the fiars of the county 


for these twenty-one years past. 
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The grain produced in the county, unless on some lands 
reckoned remarkably good, seldom or never brings so high a 
price in the market as that produced on the east coast of Scot- 
land, or in the Carses. The butcher meat of all kinds is 
good: it sells always dearest in the spring months— beef from 
three shillings and eight-pence to five shillings and four-pence 
per stone, Amsterdam weight; mutton from two-pence half. 
penny to five-pence per pound ; lamb and veal about the same 
price; pork from three shillings and six-pence to five $hil- 
lings per stone; a fowl ten-pence ; eggs from three-pence to 
six-pence per dozen: a great number of these are picked up 
by hawkers, who sell them at Berwick to be owes for the 
London market. 

The east part of the county is well supplied with fish, 
especially cod, codlings, ling, skate, holybut and crabs, there 
being several stations on the coast for fishing boats. Cod and 
ling fish, weighing from ten to fifteen pounds, sold on the 
shore last summer, from five-pence to eight-pence each, and 
when carried twelve or fourteen miles up the country, they 
sold at ten- pence and fifteen-pence. 

The shearers in harvest get porridge and milk for breakfast, 
and ale and bread for their other meals: a Scotch chopin of 
small beer, and a loaf of wheat bread, makes a hearty meal: 
the ale costs one penny, and the loaf one penny three-far- 


things. 


ROADS. 


Tux two London roads passing through this county, the 
one by Berwick, Ayton, 8c. the other by Coldstream, Green- 
law, &c. with a branch by Lauder, are in excellent repair, 
and have been productive of much improvement to the county 
since they were made. The tolls on the Greenlaw turnpike 
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road, were let from Whitsunday 1793 to Whitsunday 1794, 
at 9451. The annual expenditure' for keeping up the roads, 
and expences attending the trust, may be about 6001. leaving 
better than 300l. for a sinking fund, and for paying the in- 
terest of 10001; being the debt now owing. The toll on 
Coldstream bridge, connected with this road, is let for the same 
period, at 2511.; there is a debt of 2133l. 48.; an yearly 
allowance of 141. 6s. for the loss of the ferry-boat ; and the 
repair, agate 0 g > 107122 290m Quang 
about 40l. 

Bi thin le ediLanke; andy Berwick,” con- 
nected with it, was built, and the road made, by subscription, 
aids froth government, and allocations from the statute- service 
funds, which, with 10001. borrowed on the credit of the 
tolls, amounted in all to 51321. It is kept in repair by tolls 
levied at two bars, on powers granted by a separate Act of 
Parliament. The tolls let at 2931. - The expence of repair, 
interest of 10001. borrowed, ' and management, are about 
equal to the tolls, and it is supposed that a sinking fund can- 
not be established before the year 1800. Before the year 
1772 the cross-roads were in a very bad state, and then ren- 
dered much worse, from being inclosed. All the grain car- 
ried to market was borne on horses backs, and the coals were 
carried the same way in winter. In 1972 an Act was ob- 
tained, for erecting certain toll-bars on the cross-roads in the 
county, and for converting the statute- services into money. 
This Act was opposed by many gentlemen in the county, on 
the ground that there was no thoroughfare on these roads, 
and that coal and lime should be exempted from paying toll, 
because they could only be had in summer, when the roads 
were passable, and the Tweed fordable. The bill sent to 
Parliament, was altered by compromise before presenting. 
This so hampered the trust, that no toll-bars were erected, 
except one on a trial, when the Act was nearly expiring. 
The statute- services were converted at five shillings for every 


horse, 


- 
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horse, and two shillings and six-pence for every mare having 
a foal, in the county; three shillings for labouring, or farm 
servants; one shilling and six-pence for a cottar renting a 
house below twenty-five shillings, and three hillings for 
house-holders paying a rent above twenty - five shillings. 
This produced, in the year 1774, 15351." 78.; in the year 
1775, 14931. 138.; and lately the rate of horses being raised 
to seven shillings and six-pence, the amount of the statute- 
service is now about 1832 l. These sums, though applied 
faithfully to the roads making and repairing, have still been 
found inadequate to the work. The money is applied pa- 
rochially, but has been so much divided among the different 
roads, and laid out in small sums, in all directions of the 


compass, that it has been found unequal to repairing and. 


keeping up the cross- roads. 


In 1792 a new turnpike Act was obtained, after a slight 
opposition. The tolls erected in virtue thereof, are let this 
year at 700]. There has already been expended about 30001.. 
in obtaining the Act, and putting about forty-three miles of 


road into repair. The annual expence cannot be exactly 
estimated, but for keeping up these forty-three miles, and 
paying for management, it may be supposed 230 l., yearly. 
Many intelligent men suppose, that of all other methods of 
making and keeping up roads, that by turnpike is held, in 
general, to be most equal; because the traveller only pays for 
the road when he uses it. The principal objection is the e- 
pence of erecting toll- houses, and levying the money; but no 
fund can be collected without expence, and the traveller will 
the more cheerfully pay his share of the expence of levying 
this tax, as he knows it to be equal. It is however unfortunate, 
that there were suspicions entertained in the country, that 
this Act was partial, and that in some instances it might be 
partially executed by the trust. But there must ever be a great 
difficulty in erecting toll-bars on a number of cross-roads, s 
as to appear, or be perfeCtly equal: it is to be hoped, how- 


ever, 


„ 

ever, that experience will correct any real fault in che placing 
of the toll bars, and that every person connected with the 
county, will rejoice at the prospect of having good roads. 

One remark more shall close this article. The lands in 
the county, for the most part, are in lease to tenants, and, at 
an average, the leases may be within less than ten years of 
expiring. Therefore, at the outset of levying tolls, which 
are wholly paid by the inhabirants in the county, it is thought 
that the trust should not establish too great a sinking fund, 
but rather lay out more money in repairing roads, otherwise 
the present occupiers of land pay too high for the benefit of 
their successors, and of those who are just entering on new 


— 
FARM HOUSES. 


Tux farm houses and offices, formerly, were mean huts 
built with stone and clay, and covered with thatch and divot; 
two or three farm steadings were often found together in one 
village; this had, no doubt, been originally adopted either 
with a view to protection, or society, perhaps to both. In 
general, now, they are well situated, and substantially built. 
All the modern farm houses are two stories high, covered 
with slate, and have from four to eight or ten apartments, 
with an out, or back kitchen; several of the houses are neat 
and handsome, and, in some cases, the tenants are thought 
to be exceeding in the article of fine houses, fine furniture, 
&c.; however, when this is narrowly examined, the excess, 
if there be any, is not great, nor yet (to the detriment of im- 
provement in agriculture) extensively diffused over the coun- 
ty. Two or three thousand pound capital engaged on stock, 
and outlay for labour and improvement of a farm, entitles the 
possessor to be comfortably lodged: if this could not be the 

| | case, 
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farming. 

n and conve- 
nient; many of them covered with pantyles. Where an on- 
Stead requires to be renewed, or removed to a more conveni- 
ent situation, on account of the increase of the size of the 
farm, the tenant is always taken bound to lead all the car- 
riages, which he agrees to without reluctance, on account of 
his getting additional accommodation. In some cases, the 
tenant accepts of a sum, for which he agrees to build or re- 


new the onstead. W a year, it costs 


about a year's rent. 


LEASES. 


Tux length of the leases, in general, is nineteen or twen- 
ty-one years. In cases where a tenant agrees to give a great 
rise of rent, and ties himself down to considerable improve- 
ments, by inclosing, building, &c. they are lengthened out 
to twenty-five and thirty years. The covenants as to ma- 
nagement of lands, are various, according to the nature of the 
soil, and the situation it is in with respect to improvement: 
they are generally calculated, sometimes troisted, to meet the 
ideas of the proprietor and the tenant, at the time of making 
a bargain for a lease. Where care is taken, and ability em- 
ployed, the articles are adopted which are best calculated to 
keep the soil in an improving state; and there is scarce any 
such practice in the county, as in some others in Scotland, of 
letting old rich grass lands out to plough on a short lease at a 
high rent: the distance of lime, the want of dung, and 
the difficulty of restoring the land to its former state, or rent, 
forbid the practice. There are instances in the county, of 


high improved lands having been let on loose articles, merely 
| f for 
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for the sake of getting one or two shillings per acre more rent 
promised, at the time of letting, without the proprietor or 
the letter considering or believing that the rent, though not 
immoderate, could not be supported at an after set of the lands. 
This has been, and will be the case, where lands not origin- 
ally good, are let at their full value, and where the articles, 
and choice of a tenant, are not held to be of much considera- 
tion, and must give way to one or two shillings per acre more, 
though only nominal rent. It is of consequence to the im- 
n that instances of b. of this 
lind are rare. 
C | 
first place, which brings forward the different offerers for the 
farm on an equal footing. And it is believed, where the 
lands are improved, that these articles, for a wet heavy soil, 
and variable climate, should be confined to forbid, but not to 
direct; the directory part of leases being only necessary where 
improvements are in their infancy. 
The articles in common are, the lease, twenty-one years; 
entry to houses and grass- lands on the 26th of May, and to 
the tillage land, at the separation of the crop of that year from 
the ground. Rent payable at two terms in the year, Mar- 
tinmas and Whitsunday, by equal portions: the first term 
payable at the end of six, twelve, but oftener eighteen 
months, and in some cases, twenty-one months after entry to 
houses and grass, and the second terms payment six months 
after the first. The tenant receives the houses in good repair, 
and upholds, and leaves them in such repair, at his own ex- 
pences. In some cases, he is allowed wood and workman- 
ship. He, in general, upholds the whole of the fences, in 
zome cases, only the half. He is taken bound to have the 
half of the lands always in pasture grass, at least towards the 
end of the lease ; one-fifth, or one-fourth part of the tillage 
land; is yearly in fallow, or turnips ; one-fifth, or one-fourth, 
under a green leafed crop. Wheat is not sown above once 
between 


. 3 
between fallows, and oats and wheat are not allowed, in ge- 
neral, to be sown after oats or wheat. The fallow break is 
manured with dung or lime, sometimes with both, and all 
land sown up with grass-sceds, in most cases is 8own with 
the first crop after fallow : at the end of the lease, so much 
of the grass is left a specified number of years old. Straw, 
Steel-bow, kain, carriages, and other services, are for the 
most part abolished, and the tenant pays no public burdens, 
except the half of the poor's rates; and school salary, unless 
it be by express stipulation. The conversion of the statute 
labour being now eighteen shillings for a plough or cart, of 
two horses, 1s complained of by a certain class of the tenants, 


* evade it as much as possible. 


Grass-lands, or parks, are let from year to year; entry in 
May, remove in November or December. Rent payable at 
Martinmas first after entry : the taker's grant bill, with cau- 

tion, for the-rent, and in general this is a well paid rent. 
Inn Lammermoor, it is common to restrict the tenants from 
ploughing above a third of the arable lands. In cases where 
the landlord allows the tenants prime cost of lime, they are 


taken bound not to take above three crops before sowing off 


with grass- seeds. The moor land ploughed up, fallowed, and 
limed, is generally left without restriction, which has been 
the ruin of it in many places. | 

The following leases are selected from different A 


the county. 


ARTICLES' OF AN EXISTING LEASE IN THE LAMMER= 
MOOR DISTRICT. 


- Assignees and sub- te nants are excluded: entry to houses and 
grass at Whitsunday, and to the arable lands, at the separation 
of the crop of that year. Rent payable at Candlemas (nine) 


and Lammas (fifteen months) after entry, in equal portions, 


for the first year's possession, and so on thereafter, with a 
fifth part of the rent of penalty in case of failure. The 


ann.! 155 tenant 


[66 ] | 
tenant to. have the whole of the lands, that are dry, and fit 
for lime, limed at the rate of 25 bolls of shell lime (Lothian 
measure) per English acre, before the expiration of the first 


twelve years of the lease, all at his own expences. Not to 


zo any wheat or rye, except what may be necessary for the 
use of the family; nor oats after oats, except the first two 
years after liming, and never to take above two white crops 
running, without a green crop or a fallow intervening. To 
have the half of the whole in grass the last five years of the 
| lease, and to be left in grass. Tenant prohibited from selling 
straw or chaff, except the last, or waygoing crop. The 


tenant, in consideration of a suin received, accepts of all the 


houses as in good repair, and obliges himself to keep them up, 
and leave them in the like good repair. The lands to conti- 
nue thirled to the mill of ; and liberty is reserved to 
the neighbouring tenants, to cast and win peats in the mosges 
on the farm. | | | 


_ 


ARTICLES OF AN EXISTING LEASE AT THE TWEEDs» 


4 SIDE, AND ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF THAT DISTRICT. 


Assignees and sub- tenants are excluded: lease twenty-one 
years; entry at Whitsunday, as to houses and grass; and 
at the separation of the crop of that year from the ground, as 
to the arable lands. Rents payable at Whitsunday and Mar- 
tinmas, by equal portions, the first payment at, Martinmas 
(eighteen months), and the second terms payment at Whit. 
sunday (twenty-four months) after entry, with a fifth part 
more of each terms rent in case of failure, and the legal in- 
terest of said rent, from the respective terms of payment till 
paid, Not to have above the one half of the lands in tillage 
in any one year of the lease, and such land as is kept in til- 
lage, must be in | five regular breaks, one of which to be 
yearly in fallow or turnips, another to be under a green crop, 
such as pease, beans, or broad clover ; the remaining three 


Uvisions may be white corn, but wheat is not to follow wheat 
| Hand 
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or oats, nor are oats to follow oats above once, and that only 
when land is new broke out of grass; all the land laid to grass 
must be son off with a sufficient quantity of clover and rye- 
grass seeds, and no part of it is to be hayed above once, after 
being own. off; and at the end of che leaze, the one half of 
the grass must be left three and four years old, and all of it in 
whole fields, as near as may be. Straw and chaff steel-bow 
Eso consume the whole upon the farm yearly, for manure, 
and not to sell, gift, or burn any; and to leave the whole 
straw and chaff of the last, or waygoing crop, together with 
a year's dung, and a fifth part of the land in tillage for a fal- 
low break, all for behoof of the proprietor or his incoming 
tenant. The houses and fences received as in good repair, 
and to be upheld, and left in the like good repair, at the 
tenant's own expences ; and in case the tenant neglect to keep 
the same in proper repair, liberty is reserved by the proprie- 
tor to employ workmen to do the same, when and where ne- 
oessary, and to charge the tenant with the whole cost thereof, 
as the same Shall be instructed by the workmen's receipts. 


ARTICLES OF AN EXISTING LEASE NEAR THE MIDDLE 
OF THE LOWER DISTRICT. 


Asignees, and sub- tenants legal and voluntary, are exchud- 
ed: lease twenty-one years; entry at Whitsunday, or 26th 
May, as to houses and grass land; and at the separation of the 
crop of that year from the ground, as to the arable land. 
Proprietor reserving all lime or free-stone quarries, and me- 
tals, minerals, and fossils, with liberty to search for, and carry 
away the same, upon allowing the tenant such surface da- 
mages as shall be found reasonable by two men of judgment 
and skill, to be mutually chosen by landlord and tenant. Li- 
berty also reserved by the proprietor, to take off 
acres, for the purpose of planting in corners, clumps or strips, 
on allowing the tenant the stipulated rent for each acre so 
taken off. Landlord always keeping up the fences of said 
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ame at his own expence ; like wise, reserving liberty to 


the said proprietor to plant hedge- row trees or willows, and 
to cut and carry away the same, as well as those already 


: planted, when he chuses. Rent payable at Martinmas (six 


months) and Whitsunday (twelve months) after entry, being 
forehand rent, with a fifth part more of each terms rent of 
liquidate penalty, in case of failure, together with the legal 
interest of the said rent from the respective terms of payment 


till paid. Tenant to enter to the houses in good tenantable 


repair and condition; therefore he is expressly bound to keep 
up the same in good and sufficient repair yearly, during the 
lease, and to leave them in the like good repair at the end 


thereof, or his removal from the farm, all at his own ex- 


pences. Fences to be upheld at mutual expence, the landlord 
having it always in his power to employ workmen to execute 


the repairs, when and where necessary, and to charge the 
tenant with the half of the cost, as the same shall be instructed 


by che workmen's receipts. Tenant bound to keep at least 


one third of the lands in grass, during the first ten years of 
the lease, and the one half during the other eleven years; and 


at the end of the lease, to leave all the grass land lying conti- 


guous, and in whole inclosures, as near as may be. No part 


of the grass land to be hayed above once in three years. One 
fifth part at least, of the tillage land, must be yearly in fallow, 
or turnips, and must be properly manured with lime or dung; 


and at the end of the lease, or the tenant's removal, there 
Shall be acres of tillage left for a fallow break, he 


having received one at his entry. Wheat or oats are not to 


follow wheat or oats, nor are oats to follow oats. Straw 


steel- bow, and to be consumed yearly 2 and not 
to sell, gift, OE" 


COM- 
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COMMERCE. 


| Pinto is tk eee is the FIPS but what arises 
from the business of husbandry, and grazing, or feeding black 
cattle and sheep; the exports from Eymouth being chiefly 
grain-and meal, and the imports, timber, iron, slates, pan- 
tyles, grass-sceds, salt, grain, rags, lime, and lately, coal. 

The grain from the east part of the lower district of the 
county, "which is by far the most productive of that article, is 
shipped at Berwick or Eymouth, and carried coastways, to 
the amount of 11,745 quarters annually from the port of Ey- 
mouth, for these two last years; and from the port of Ber- 
wick for the year preceding October 1793, there were ship- 
ped 10,984 quarters of wheat, 11,244 of barley, 27, 289 of 
oats, 391 of pease, and 463 of rye; the half of the wheat and. 
oats, and two thirds of the barley, shipped at this port, it is 
supposed go from Berwickshire, the rest from. Northumber- 
land. Tt is also supposed, that this state is rather full to ave- 
rage upon, the shipments of wheat and oats Org been more 
than usually large for last year. 

From the west end of the lower-diatri; ä 

district, the grain and meal are carried to Dalkeith, Edin- 
burgh, Haddington and Dunbar; and the carriages return 
with coals, lime, wood, iron, tar, pantyles, slates, &c. The 
commerce, if it deserves that name, carried on between the 
graziers, butchers, and breeders, in this and the neighbouring 
counties, is considerable. Great part of the stock is purchased 
for driving to England, all the summer season, and the great 
markets of Edinburgh and Morpeth take off all the fat cattle 
and sheep that can be spared during the whole year, to a very 
great extent in point of number and value. Many of the 
people employed in buying up this stock, both lean and fat, 
keep no accounts, so that it is almost impossible to ascertain 
the quantity, at least it would require an attentive observer or 
Piece set. two . 
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two a whole year, to do it: it must be considerable, as there 
is not above 80001. value killed in the county yearly, and we 
have supposed that the difference between the buying and sel- 
ling prices, rough the year, added to the value of the wool 


produced, and à year's increase of the value of the whole cat- 
tle amd sheep in the county, is equal to the greatest part of the 
Teal rent: F 
stock, which the grain has to support. | 

2 avaaic ok whildzwck; ee en- 
n be to 
reckon that 1 1. rent requires a capital of 4 l. sterling to pro- 
ace it; that this data is strictly true in most cases, will ap- 
pear from the following statements: grass- land at twenty-five 
shillings per acre, will requite an ox at 101. value for the 
catage of two acres for the season, and at twenty shillings 
per acre, a beast at 81. value will be sufficient. At ten and 
fifteen shillimgs per acre, the value of the stock will be lower 
in proportion. Four sheep to an acre, at the top of the grass 
on the twenty-five chilling land, will be worth gl.; on the 
lower rented, at twenty chillings, 4l.; on the middling class of 
land, viz. from ten to fifteen shillings, the value will be also in 
this proportion. A proportion of the out- field land, improved 
by lime, and the improved moor: lands in the lower district, 
are employed in pasturing of different kinds of ewes, for the 
purpose of feeding the lambs; no profit is expected from the 
ewe, the selling price seldom exceeding the purchase price, 
and ĩt takes the wool, to herd and makeup for the fall or loss 
of the ewes, which die in lambing, diseases, &c. Land thus 
more than seed and labour before the tenant gets hold of the 
produce, are the only classes that can be stocked at a less sum 
than 4 l. for 1 I. rent; but this will be over balanced by the 
high- priced stock kept by the threeders-on good land, and by 
me value of stock for-feeding on turnips, which often amount 
TY per aore. Ihe expence of fallowing and 


manuring 
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maauring the middling class of lands kept in tillage, will be 
fully up to this average of 41. 

In Lammermoor, the common way of estimating Sow 
lue of farms, is by the quantities of sheep they keep. The 
rate, thirty or forty years ago, was one shilling and sixpence 
each sheep; it has lately risen, on account of bettering the 
pasture, and the advance of the price of stock, to two $hil- 
lings and sixpence, three shillings, four $hillings, and four 
shillings and sixpence a head. Take the moderate rate of 
two shillings and sixpence, it requires eight sheep to produce 
11, rent, and the value, at ten shillings a sheep, will also be 
41. | 
This calculation seems to be pretty well founded, in ascer- 
taining the value of the stock or capital necessary to produce 
the rent of the county, which at present is about 1 12,0001. 
sterling, and deduCting therefrom about 50001.* supposed to 
be in the hands of the proprietors, there remains 107,0001. in 
the hands of the farmers, and to produce this rent requires a 
capital of 428,0001.—Over and above this produce, there 
must be a further produce for the interest of the money, and 
for all other necessaries for the farm, servants, &c. Add to 
this, that the salmon-fishing on the Tweed, within the coun- 
ty, rented at between 6 and yool. a year, also requires a capi- 
tal of about 41. for 11. rent, to carry the fich to the market, 
and support the trade therewith connected: but part of this 
capital is employed within the town of Berwick, where the 
fish is sent to be prepared by the .coopers for the London 
market, and is blended with the capital necessary to pro» 
duce a rent of 24001. paid for the fishings within Berwick 
bounds, on the north side of the Tweed, and with the whole 
of the fishings on the south side thereof. 


This is suppased necessary for the table, the dairy, and stud of hartes 
for saddle and carriages, but is not meant to include the lands farmed by 
these gentlemen, as some of them farm considerably. 
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The rent of land, in die lower diswict, in "far, rum 
from seven shillings and sixpence per acre to thirty shillings.— 


The greatest proportion from ten to twenty shillings the Eng- 
lich acre, Near towns and villages,” it lets from thirty to 
fifty- chillings; grass inclosures let from fifteento forty chil- 
lings; last year some good old grass- lands were let at 31. per 
acre; but this is thought to be much beyond what it can pay, 
being taken merely for conveniency of relieving the farmers 
of an over stock Wet eng ene ae N 
n 049314 3& * 

The produce eee eee 
in general; a {ct FE in Wc lower mad: is supposed 
to be 


Ae Four bolls of b Nee a 
. rar nary v2.65 ond to the acre. 
In nnn a middling crop is taken at 

Three bolts of beer 
Un Three bolls of ass P̃cto the acre. 
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The wheat and pease in this county are measured with the 
same measure as oats and barley, and the frlot in general 
use, is about a e bee ot more than the Linlithgow 
On barley measure. 

. "Scans of the laſs prodocs eee but 
at an average, not more than stated. This may lead to a 
conclusion that the lands in the county are not remarkably 
good. Along the Tweed, and some parts of the coast, on 
the banks of the Eye, Whitater and Blackater, and near 
most of the gentlemen's seats, and ancient villages and towns, 
there are to be found many fields of good land; and where 
any thing of the name of kirk, croſt, glebe, orchard, mains, 
garden, abbey, haugh, dovecote, is attached to, or makes 
part of the name of the field, they are best. On the Whole, 
2 | there 
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there is a great proportion of poor land in the county, inde- 
pendent of the hills of Lammermoor. The surface looks to- 
lerable, intirely from good husbandry. 


% 
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MANUFACTURES, 


_ THERE are two paper-mills in the county, on a great scale, 
and one on a small scale; both carry on a brisk trade; several 
manufactures of woollen cloth, on a small scale, and mostly for 
home consumption; two considerable bleachfields, and a num- 
ber of weavers, who are mostly employed by the Edinburgh 
and other manufacturers, who send to them lint, and receive 
yarn, green, or white cloth. There are several breweries 
for home consumption; one distillery, at Brownsbank, near 
Eymouth, from which was shipped in the year 1793, 18,745 
gallons of whisky, value 4,6871. There are several tanners, 
but since the beginning of the American war, when a great 
export of shoes from the county stopped, the tanners dwindled 
to a few for tanning for country use. There have also been 
a starch work, and some soap works, carried on to a consi- 
derable extent; but all of them have been lately given up. 
There are a number of mills in the county, where a brisk 
trade of manufacturing grain into flour, and hulled barley, is 
carried on; but few of the millers make rich, and the erect- 
ing of mills has not been a good concern to the proprietors. 

There are two lint mills in the county, pretty well em- 
ployed ; but the lint sent to them by any one person, is in 
such small quantities, as to make the dressing and keeping to- 
gether the different parcels very troublesome. The paper 
mill mentioned as being on a small scale, is connected with 
one of these lint mills, and there is a strong cartridge paper 
made out of the refuse of the lint, which is turning to ac- 
count an article formerly useless. 
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It has been long thought by some people, that this oounty 
was favourable for the settlement of manufacturers, on ac- 
count of the quantity of provisions of all kinds to be had at 
all times at reasonable rates; but the distance of coal, and 
the badness of the roads hitherto, are thought to have been 
against them. With respect to the advantage arising from 
the introduction of manufactories on a large scale into the 
county, the matter is doubtful: they raise the price of labour, 
and corrupt the morals of the working people; there is, be- 
sides, a scarcity of hands in the county for the business of 
husbandry; and were these manufactories to be established, 
a number of strangers must be introduced. | 


USEFUL PRACTICES. 


Many of the common practices in husbaridry are before 
enumerated, and were they to be followed in other districts 
of Scotland, less cultivated, a benefit would arise from the 
imitation. The general use of the plough drawn by two 
horses, is a great saving in tilling the ground; and it is 
astonishing that the practice makes its way over Scotland s 
slowly. Fee | | 3 


SOCIETIES. 


THERE are no societies instituted in the district, for the 
improvement of agriculture. The farmers meet in the market 
towns, on market days, for the purpose of selling and buying 
grain and stock. They generally dine well at eight-pence, 
or one shilling a head, and drink heartily, spending on the 
whole from one shilling and sixpence to two shillings and 
sixpence each. They are so divided among the different pub- 


lie houses in the towns and markets to which they resort, as 
| to 


1 
to prevent much useful communication from going on. But 
in general, the tenants in the county are not communicative 
in any matter relative to their on business; every one en- 
deavours to be as silent about it as he can; and in a cattle 
market, it is difficult to find out the real price of a beast 
_ bought or sold, unless it be by a near neighbour or intimate 
friend. There is a great difference among them in point of 
knowledge, fortune, and good breeding, and any general 
association would be distressing ; but even among those 
nearly equal in these respects, a silence and jealousy pre- 
vails. In small circles, they are much happier with one 
another than in great ones, and the most of them are 
friendly and hospitable, though on the whole, it may be 
said there is not much society among them. It is not the 
business of the writer of these remarks, who has received as 
much civility from the farmers as any man, to poiut out the 
cause of this; he has only to say, that in his opinion, the 
establichment of societies among the farmers, as in many 
other counties in Scotland, might be of much use to them- 
selves, in bringing forward useful improvements in agricul- 
ture, and regulations in matters of police, where they are 
concerned. Small circles may plan useful regulations, but 
they are generally counteracted by another small circle. It 
is only full meetings, made in concert with the gentlemen 
in the county, that can carry useful regulations into effect. 
If it had not been for a meeting of this kind, a few corn- 
merchants, or buyers, would have counteracted the whole 
of the farmers of the county, in their attempt to abolish the 
doll on the score, some years ago; and a few of the hinds in 
the county, would have baffled them in their attempt last year, 
to change the hiring markets for servants, from the first of- 
January to the first of March. 

Last year there were some associations entered into, by the 
principal breeders of stock in the county, for the purpose of 


6 an association formed by the breeders in Nor- 
K 2 thum- 
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thumberland, with a view, as was supposed, to monopolize 
the tup trade; but these associations in the county are looked. 
to by some with a jealous eye, as there is a suspicion that 
they are formed with a view to take the trade out of the 
hands of one set of men, and put it into another. However 
that matter be, the country has been obliged to them, as tups 
were had last year, at little more than half the price of former 
** 


SPIRIT OF Iq ROVEXENTr. 


Tux spirit for improvement in the county, is very general. 
It is sometimes crushed by a racked rent; it is also sometimes 
erushed from tried tenants getting no preference, when their 
lease is out, to an entire stranger on the estate; 0 that it 
is too often. a remark in the county, che more you do for 
your farm, the less chance you have to get a renewal of 
«your lease. This, however, is by no means the general 
practice of the proprietors. of this county. A spirit of im- 
provement cannot be better excited, than by a confidence and 
good understanding between landlord and tenant. The re- 
newing of the lease some years before the old one expires, in 

cages where there is no objeChon to treat with, the present 
tenant, is an excellent way of keeping the lands in an im- 
proving state ; for in spite of the most correct articles, few 
or no tenants who keep their lands in high order, will study 
to leave them, at the end of the lease, in the same order that 
they are to be found in some years previous to the expiration, 
unless he have assurance that no advantage will be taken, of 
raising his rent immoderately, ou account of any extraordinary 
improvement that he has made ; the proprietor satisfy ing him- 
gelt with the natural rise of the lands, and with the improve- 
ments $ipulated by the lease, which he is fully entitled to in 


its 


. 
its-utmost extent, The worse the land is, the greater is the 
danger of its being hurt by the tenant, on account of the 
practice of hanging out the farm in the market, till within a 


ſew months of the expiration of the lease. It has been re- 
marked, that farms of 200 or 300 l. yearly rent, have been 
left 100l. a year worse, or of less value, than they were 
three or four years previous to the tenant's removal. This 
is not so evident to the proprietors in a rising market, as it 
has been in a stationary one; and if these worn out farms 
are let to a poor tenant (there being still many such in the 
county), they soon come again to the market: if they are let 
to a good and able tenant, he will soon restore them to their 
former value; but he naturally knows his own consequence, 
and takes the lands as moderately rented as he can. 

By renewing the leases some years previous to the expira- 
tion of the current ones, the tenant has an opportunity of 
enriching the lands, and putting them in a condition to pay 
the advanced.rent, thereby giving additional security to the 
landlord against accidents, or a succession of bad crops.. He 
has also time to enter on permanent improvements, by drain- 
ing, &c. and to try to break through the moor-band under 
the moor lands, and incorporate a greater quantity of soil 
with manure, thereby giving this class of soil a different 
appearance, and does not grudge laying out considerable 
sums on repairing the farm steadings, and building necessary 
additions. 

It must sometimes happen, that both the proprietor and 
the tenant may have an objection to deal with one another 
for a renewal of the lease. Where this is the case, it would 
be for the proprietor's interest, in most cases, to agree to 
give the present occupier all the rise rent that could be had,. 
especially in a rising market, during the years of the then 
current lease, on his giving up the same. | 
These terms have been offered in the county, sometimes 
by the one, and sometimes by the other party, and have some-. 
| times 
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times been refused by both. Such terms ought never to be re- 
fused by the proprietor, because it is his own fault if he do 
not secure the payment of the new, or rise rent, effectually, 
by accepting of a good tenant; for at the time of a tenant's 
entering to a farm on a rise of rent, there is seldom any 
doubt as to the payment of the rent, no matter how much it | 
is advanced, provided the tenant is well chosen. * 
Notwithstanding the general spirit for improvement in the 
county, there are still tenants living very poorly, on farms 
where other men, more active, and having command of 
money, would make money, over and above living well. 
The proprietors having made this remark, may have been 
ledin many instances, to let extensive farms, to such indivi- 
duals as H nn 
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INMPROVEMEN TS SUGGESTED. 


Tux improvement of Lammermoor, is an object of high 
consideration: the moor and hilly lands can never be rendered 
fertile for tillage and cropping, but much may be done in 
turning them from heather to green pasture, and thereby ba- 
nishing those restless and wild animals, the black faced sheep, 
the natural and known enemies to all kinds of fences, hedges, 
planting, &c. They are now pretty well hemmed up to the 
hill tops, the white faced kind having within these thirty 
years advanced far up the water sides and edges upon them. 

Improvements in this district on the moor lands, must go 
on very slowly, without aid from the proprietors : a tenant 
may improve a few acres yearly, by fallowing and liming at 
the commencement of his lease, -but before it be half run, he 
gives up the operation, and crops severely what he has im- 
proved. Were the proprietor to inclose the lands, and give 
the full value of the lime laid on moor lands, after being two 
or three years in fallow, and laid to grass with the second crop 
after liming, on being allowed five per cent. by the tenant for 
the outlay, perhaps in ten, twenty, or thirty years hence, 
a very great part of it would be green pasture, in place of 
heather. We do not mean however to say, that the whole 
of the hills in Lammermoor, can be improved by inelosing : 
on one or two high farms, the fences made many years ago, 
serve no other purpose but to answer as paths for the sheep in 
time of now. We have already suggested one improvement 
under the title Waste Lands,” namely, of sowing broom 
and whin-seed. If these could be raised to the very summits 
of the hills, the improvement would be great. 

The improvement of the quality of the grain, by being 
© attentive to the choice of the best seeds, and by good dressing, 

or 
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or cleaning, is an object of importance to the farmers in che 


lower districts; and it is supposed that nothing could contri- 
bute so much to this, as the selling of grain by weight all over 
the county. The merchants would not oppose this; the laws 
of the country do not forbid it, and therefore nothing is want- 
ing but a general association among the gentlemen, farmers, 
and merchants, to bring it about, and to settle and fix the 
weight of a boll, a firlot, a peck, &c. of each of the kinds 
of grain cultivated in the county. The trouble of weighing 
might be rendered less than that of measuring, by having a 
small weighing machine, that could be easily moved from 
place to place, and contained in little room. The empty 
sack or bag being set on this machine, has only to be filled 
till che index rise to the mark for the quantity wanted. It is 
zupposed that the machine could be made for little more 
money than would purchase a set of measures. 


— — 
ON STEADY MARKE TS. 


Ir would tend to raise the rents in the county, or at least 
make them more equal, could the markets be so regulated, as 


to keep the prices of grain and stock nearly equal, or more 
steady: the prices rise and fall in different years, from un- 


foreseen causes, in such a degree as to make the farmer al- 
ways fear the worst. He naturally wishes to rent the lands 
at such a rate, as may enable him to bear two or three years of 
very reduced prices. The proprietors, on the other hand, 
naturally expect a rent equal to the prices that have been for 
some time current: on these accounts, there is sometimes a 
difficulty in making a bargain for a new lease. Were the 
prices nearly steady, they would be more ready to agree at 
once. Under the direction of the Honourable Board of Agri- 
culture, laws may be made, that may have a tendency to steady 
the markets for grain, but it seems impossible to keep the 

| market 
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market for stock equal. Hence it will continue to be said, 
that such and such years were the time to n or bad 
2 as to land. 
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HARROWING OF WET LAND. 


IT is in some seasons distresing to the farmers in this 
county, that they cannot get their wheat sown, the land being 
so wet as not to carry the horses for the purpose of harrow- 
ing. Some years ago the writer thought of a method, which 
answered well, and prevented the land from being poached 
by the horses feet. He took an axle exactly equal in length 
to the breadth of the ridge to be harrowed, and fitted a com- 
mon cart wheel on each end of it: to the axle were chained 
as many.common harrows as covered the breadth of the ridge, 
which were four in number; four horses were yoked to the 
outer ends of this axle, two a-head on each side of the ridge; 
these walked-along in the furrows of the ridges; the wheels 
turned easily round, and followed the horses, keeping also in 
the furrows. When the harrows reached the end of the 
ridge, they could not be turned about readily to come over 
the same ridge again at that time, but they easily passed on 
to another ridge, and thus they went along one ridge, and 
returned by another, as often as was found necessary for har- 

rowing the field sufficiently. : 
The common harrows are drawn by one horse, and two, 
sometimes three horses go a- breast, and are led along by 
a stout man, commonly the ploughman or carter, who walks 
at their head, sometimes the length of the bridle reins before 
them. Where three or four of these teams go together, 
which is not uncommon, it is often observed, that the whole 
are stopped till any one of the drivers put up his horsesꝰ bridle, 
and deliberately goes behind the harrows to disengage a clod 
or stone that may happen to be entangled among the harrow- 
BERW.] L teeth, 
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teeth, whereas this could be done much more readily with- 
out stopping the horses, were the driver to walk behind the 
harrows, and manage the horses with reins, as he does in the 
plough. It is many years since this practice was introduced, 
and yet such is the dislike to any thing new, that it has not 
become general. | 

The smiths and carpenters, as before observed, are expen- 
sive to the farmer, not only on account of the price of their 
work, but like wise on account of the servauts spending, and 
being inclined to spend many of their working hours in their 
chops, which may be considered as the coffee-houses in the 
county. If the master is out of the way of attendance, it 
often happens that a plough is unyoked, on account of a mere 
trifling article being discovered to be in disrepair, and the 
ploughman mounted to go to the smith's or wright's shop. 

It might be a matter of conveniency and saving to the 
farmer, were the ploughmen, encouraged by premiums, to at- 
tend the wright's and smith's shops at bye-hours, for a year or 
two, with a view to learn themselves to sharpen the plough- 
irons, shoe a horse, make a horse-tree, or mend any small 
article, not worth sending to the wright's or smith's shops, 
which are sometimes at a distance from the farm. 

The coal, for almost the whole of the lower district of the 
county, is brought from N orthumberland, where in general 
it is to be had in plenty. It is cut, and rises in large pieces 
of different sizes, some of them a foot or two square, and 
notwithstanding the bulk of the pieces, it is sold by the mea- 
sure, which is large or scanty in proportion to the demand. 
From this vague measure, it never can be discovered whether 
or not the servants bring home to their masters what they re- 
ceive at the coal-hills. It is often alledged, that many of them 
do not, as they can very readily purchase a bottle of beer on 
the road with a bit of coal. To detect this practice, if any 
such exist, and to satisfy the master that he gets what he pays 
for, the coal ought to be sold by weight, as is the practice 
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all over Scotland. Small coal may be measured, but it is 
very ridiculous to see a small measure brought to measure 
large pieces of coal. Now that coal is imported at Eymouth, 
the gentlemen and farmers, were they to unite, would soon 
bring the coal masters to agree to a measure, fraught with S 
much justice and equity, as that of n the coal by 
weight 1 in place of measure. | 

Several of the gentlemen of the county have, at different 
times, expended considerable sums in boring and sinking, 
with a view to discover coal in this county, but have not, as 
yet been successful. It is much feared there is none in it 
(but what is already discovered, which is not thought worth 
the working), otherwise the crop would have been found 
breaking out on some of the ditches which have been cut, in 
all directions, over the county, or in some of the banks of 
the waters or rivulets, as it has been in all other coal coun- 
tries. 
The strata of metals in this county do not lie level, but 
have a considerable rise, though sometimes in different direc- 
tions. On this account, supposing there is coal in the county, 
there is no necessity to go to a great depth to discover it in 
the first instance: it may be 100 or 200 ſathoms deep on one 
estate, and yet the same seam will be ſound at six fathoms 
deep on another estate. To make a thorough search, and 
put the matter, as to there being coal in the county, beyond 
all doubt, a general subscription should be raised, to a consi- 
derable amount: coal engineers of character and ability should 
be employed, to make a thorough search all over the county: 
the subscribers ought to be paid back their subscriptions, if a 
workable coal is discovered, out of the first free produce of 
it. A trial for coal on a plan like this, would satisfy gentle- 
men's minds, and prevent money from being thrown away 
on the search at any period hereafter. 

The statute service funds in the county being levied by a 
rate on each horse, &c. the assessment mentioned i in the pre- 
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ceding part of this Report, is very much evaded by a certain 
class of the tenants, which lays the heavier burden on those 
who pay full. The taking up of the list yearly by overseers, 
is the cause of much discontent; and very often, the payment 
ol the sum charged is suspended, on account of an alledged 
over- charge. K 1 Fj 
Io remedy this, and to ascertain the exact sum to be 
levied, it has been proposed, to lay on the rate by the valued 
rent, or by the real rent, or by the plough-gate, rating a 
plough- gate at 100 l. of valued rent. In order to shew how 
far the levying of the fund in this last Way, would alter the 
parochial payments made by a rate on the horses, the follow- 
ing table was dravyn up in the year 1780, from the only full 
lists then to be had. | 
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STATE of the CONVERSIONS of the STATUTE LABOUR in the COUNT; 


raised by levying the Statute Services at Twenty Shilling; 
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fBERWICE, for the Years 1714 and 1775, compared with the Rate proposed to be 


every Hundred Pound Scots valuel Rent.—[ To face p. 84.] 
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HARBOUR OF EYMOUTH. 


Wx come now to the last, though not the least important. 
part of the improvement of the county, the harbour of Ey- 
mouth, the only port for shipping in the county. It is going 
fast into decay, and-it is feared cannot be repaired- without: 
aid from government, the gentlemen of that quarter of the 
county where it is situated, having already subscribed large 
sams for erecting the north pier, and the Pease bridge, two 
great works, The importance of this harbour to the county, 
and to the nation, cannot be better described than it is in Mr. 
SMEATON's report, and the memorial that followed there- 
upon; the tenor whereof follows: 


THE REPORT OF JOHN SMEATON, ENGINEER, 


UPON THE HARBOUR OF EYMOUTH. 


The harbour of Eymouth lies at the corner of a bay, in 
which ships can work in and out at all times of tide, or lie 
at an anchor secure from all winds, except the northerly and 
north-easterly. From this circumstance its situation seems 


very advantageous ;. but as the mouth of the river, or har- | 


bour, lies open to the northerly winds, ships cannot lie in 
safety therein, without going up beyond the elbow of the 
present quay, where the water being shallower by several 
feet, and the breadth much contracted, the harbour is not 
only defective in point of capacity, but in safety also; for at 
a. full sea (the mouth being wide), the sea tumbles in with s 
much impetuosity, that great seas find their way round the 
elbow, and make the vessels, even there, lie not so quiet as 
to be wished. 

In order, therefore, not only to enlarge the harbour, but 
very greatly to increase the saſety of vessels lying therein, it 
is 1%; 0670 build a north pier, to defend the harbour's 


mouth ; . 
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mouth; and to this end, nature has furnished a ledge of rocks, 
© not only capable of making the most excellent of all founda- 
tions for such a pier, but in as advantageous a direction as 
could be wished ; upon which a pier is proposed to be built, 
according to the plans accompanying this report; for, accord- 
ing to the direction therein specified, the harbour will be de- 
fended from all such seas as annoy the bay, and the only 
points from whence the harbour could be affected by seas 
coming in through the mouth, is land locked by the points 
of the bay; so that the harbour will, in its whole extent, be 
perfectly safe in all winds. It is also to be noted, that the 
same circumstances which concur to make the harbour safe 
in all winds, afford the means of vessels getting in and out 
in all winds*; and this proceeds from the entry into the har- 
bour lying nearly at a ame angle with the direction into and 
out of the bay. 
It is also a great advantage, that there is a good flow of 
tide, which at spring tides is said to be twenty feet; and 


* 1. If the wind is right a-head, to vessels coming into the bay, it will of 
course be smooth water, and there being room enough to turn, they can 
work in till they are near the bottom, and then sail with a fair wind right 
into the harbour, 
. 2, If a vessel comes into the bay before the wind, with a hy sea, she 
will also have the wind fair to sail into the harbour. 

3. If the wind is right a-head to her going into the harbour, she will have 
a fair wind into the bay, with smooth water, so that after coming to an 
anchor she can warp herself in. 

4. In like manner a vessel that wants to go out: if the wind blows right 
into the bay, she will have a fair wind out of the harbour, and having room 

in the bay, can work herself out to seca, unless it blows so hard as to bring 
on a great sea, and if so, it would be undesireable to be out at sea upon a 
lee-shore. 

5. If the wind is right had toa vessel cin to go out of the harbour, 
as the bay will be smooth, she can warp out; and * out, has a fair wind 
out of the bay. 

6. A vessel going before the wind out of, or into the harbour, will have a 
fair wind out of, ox into the bay respectively; and a vessel going before the 
wind out of, or into the bay, will have a fair wind out of, or into the bar- 
our respectively. | | 
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there is at the lowest ebb, several feet of water at low water, 
between the proposed pier heads, so that there will be seldom 
less at neep tides than sixteen or seventeen feet of water into 
the harbour, which is capable of receiving vessels from three 
to four hundred tons, according as they are more flat or more 
sharp built, and which afterwards can, upon a greater flow 
of tide, be got into a more advantageous birth. 

Another advantage to the executing the proposed desi gn, 
arises from a great quantity of rough rocks that lie at the 
north-westerly point of the bay, very proper for building the 
outsides of the body of the pier, the inside of which may be 
done with rough stones, won or blasted from the rocks 
neighbouring to that upon which the pier is proposed to be 
built. By this means the pier may be executed at a trifle of 
expence, in proportion to the extent and utility of the de- 
sign; for the rocks that are represented within the intended 
pier, will be removed and made smooth, so as to procure an 
addition of harbour room at little or no charge, as they will 
be used within the pier. When chis is done, there will be 
an addition of harbour room in the space between the elbow. 
before mentioned and the pier heads, capable of holding thirty 
ships of middling size, with sufficient passage; which in 
time of war will be very useful on this coast, not only for 
the refuge of coasters from the enemy, but in bad weather 

for privateers, and the small sized vessels acting offensively. 


MEMORIAL CONCERNING THE HARBOUR OF 
EYMOUTH. 


The gentlemen of the county of Berwick, sensible of the 
natural advantages and general utility of the. harbour of Ey- 
mouth, have done all in their power towards rendering it as 
safe and commodious as possible. 

Near twenty years ago, they raised among themselves, by 
subscription, without any public aid, a sum exceeding I 500l. 

in 


111 | 
in order to build a pier on each side of the little river chat 
runs into the bay of Eymouth, according to a plan given in 
by a very able engineer. The intention of one of these piers 
was to serve as a wharf wall, as also to deepen the harbour, 
by preventing the return of the gravel which is forced out 
by floods in the river. The other was intended for a bul- 
wark against the heavy seas which break in from the north- 

cast, the only side on which the harbour is exposed. 
The sum at that time subscribed, was entirely exhausted 
in building che first pier, or wharf wall. That building, 
however, has had all the good effects that were expected 
from it: the depth of water is greatly increased, and the bar 
at the mouth of the river totally removed: and as the har- 
bour has by means of it been enlarged, and made more com- 
modious, the trade of the place, and the resort of shipping, 
have become every day more considerable. 

Encouraged by the success of what they have ade 
done, and not doubting that they will meet with aid from 
the public, in a work of such general importance, the gen- 
tlemen of the county of Berwick have resolved to attempt, 
by a new $ubscription, to raise such a sum as will enable 
them to build the other pier, or bulwark, and thereby com- 
plete the harbour. With this view they employed Mr. 
SMEATON to survey the harbour, and give them a plan and 
estimate. They thought, with his advice they would pro- 
ceed on the surest grounds, and that his known abilities, and 
superior knowledge in these matters, would give weight to 
their application to the public. The fullness and accuracy 
of his report, makes any more particular description of the 
harbour itself unnecessary. | 

It is also unnecessary to mention the adyantages that will 
flow from this work, to the county in which it is situated. 
The very large sums that have been subscribed, both now 
and formerly, by almost all the inhabitants, shew their con- 
TOO of the good effects it will have. The intention of 
X” SES this 
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this memorial, is chiefly to point out some of the advantages 
which the public in general will receive from it, and which 
give room to hope for aid, not only from government itself, 
but from the royal burghs of Scotland, from the different 
offices of insurance, and from all those who are in any way 
concerned in the trade on the east coast of Britain. 

The coast between the Humber and the Firth of Forth, is 
known to be one of the most rugged and dangerous in Eu- 
rope; and in all that space there is not one harbour, except 
Eymouth, accessible in stormy weather. 

When ships are employed on that coast, between Holy 
Island Scares and the Firth of Forth, if the wind blows high 
from the north- east, it becomes almost impossible for them to 
clear the promontories, and they have no chance of safety, 
but by running into Eymouth, by which means, even in the 
present situation of the harbour, the crew will be safe; but 
for want of the proposed bulwark, or break-water, the ship, 
and cargo, particularly if what is on board is perishable, are 
still in the greatest danger. 

When chips bound either southward or northward, are 
stopt by contrary winds, they may put into Eymouth with- 
out danger of detention, for they can work in or out with 
any wind ; and as there is a greater depth of water there, than 
in any other harbour between the Thames and the Forth, 
equally accessible, they cannot be neeped : whereas, without 
this harbour, or until it is made safe, ships going the one 
way, are, in contrary winds, forced to put back to the Firth 
of Forth, and those going northward, must sail back to some 
of the ports on the coast of England, where they are in 
danger of being detained, both by want of water and by not 
being able to get out but in particular winds; and in either 
case, their voyage back is along a rugged, and dangerous 

It is very properly observed in Mr. SMEAToN's report, 
that the harbour of Eymouth will be very useful on this coast, 
BERW.!] N or 
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for the refuge of coasters from the enemy. It will also be a 
proper station for privateers, and the small sized vessels acting 
offensively, as well as for the custom-house and excise yachts. 
Hitherto, all the King's ships, of every kind, acting on this 
coast, have been stationed at Leith, which is twenty miles 
from the mouth of the Forth; and it is well known, that the 
enemy's privateers, as well as smuggling vessels, have often 
been in those seas, when the King's ships and yachts are 
either confined by contrary winds: in the Firth of Forth, or, 
by being at such a distance, the mischief has been done be- 
fore they could come to prevent it; for the same wind which 
brings the enemy's privateers and smuggling vessels to this 
coast, confines the King's ships within the Forth : whereas 
no enemy's ship, or smuggling vessel, can appear between 
; Holy Island Scares and the Red Head, without being disco- 
vered from Eymouth ; and as they can work out of that har- 
bour in every wind, it is certain, that if the King's ships and 
yachts were stationed there, the enemy's privateers durst not 
appear, to annoy the trade, and smuggling in those parts 
| would be totally suppressed. 


APFENDIX. 


A PP E N D IX. 


GENERAL VIEW 


OF THE 


CCC 


OF THE 


COUNTY OF BERWICK, 


WITH 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE MEANS OF ITS IMPROVEMENT. 


BY ARTHUR BRUCE, 


SECRETARY TO THE NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 


DRAWN UP FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


+ 


TO 


SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, BART. 


PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


SIR, 


IT is with some diffidence J here lay before 
you, the following observations on the Agriculture and Improvement of 


Berwickshire. If it shall prove conducive, in any degree, to promote the 


purposes of that valuable institution, which you have been so instrumental 
in establishing, it will afford me the utmost satisfaction. If the pains 
here bestowed, in digesting and collecting these materials, have been at- 


tended with any success, it is more owing to the fertility of the soil, than 
the hand of the cultivator. 


I am, 
With the highest respect, 


SIR, 


Your most humble servant, 


ARTHUR BRUCE. 
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APPENDIX. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE county of Berwick, or Merse, as it is sometimes called, though not one of 
the largest, is, in point of fertility, one of the richest counties in Scotland. Its form is 
quadrangular; the sides waving and unequal. Its eastern boundary is the German 
cean, from Dunglass-bridge to within x peo two miles of Berwick ; a space of about 
$1xteen miles. On the west, it is bounded by a wing of Mid-Lothian, and part of 
Roxburgh-shire, for about eighteen miles. On the south, the Tweed separates it from 
Northumberland for fifteen miles, and Sar pe. ang for about twelves miles. The 
northern boundary, with the county of East-Lothian, runs along the ridge of Lammer- 
moor hills, from Soutra hill, perhaps the highest elevation of this mountainous ridge : 
bens Fassny water, Crinshaws; and so on to Dunglass- bridge, upwards of thirty 
miles. 


Content, — The mean length, from east to west, is 30 miles; and its breadth 17 miles; 
which, taken altogether, may amount nearly to 5 10 square miles, or 326, 400 acres. 
But the county naturally divides itself into two separate divisions, or districts : 

Ist, The northern, or Lammermoor district. 
2d, The southern, or what is properly called the Merse. 

This last may be reckoned to extend, by a line drawn from the sea, passing Colding- 
hame to the west, by Preston, Dunse, 8 and to Home Castle, being 18 miles 
and an half in length; and, in breadth, at a medium, to the Tweed, 8 miles. 

The Merse district then contains 148 square miles; and the whole will stand thus: 


Square miles. | Acres. 


Lammermoor contains - 362 = 231,080 
—_— 148 = 94,720. 
510 = 326,400 


I 
The miles and acres here stated, are English measure, that being the common mea- 
sure in this county. 


SECTION 


[ 9%] 
SECTION I. 


or THE LAMMERMOOR DISTRICT OF THE COUNTY ” 


Ai and Soil —In this high elevation, the air is dry, but keen. The people are 


Healthy; and, except rheumatisms in few instances, they are free from diseases. 

The soil, over all the higher parts of this district, consists of a light peat mould, evi- 
dently formed, through length of time, from the decayed parts of animal and vegetable 
substances, with a small mixture of siliceous and argillaceous earths ; or, in plain Eng- 
lish, sand and clay. ; 1 

In other parts of the district, lower down, as in the parish of Westruther, there are 
much moss and swampy grounds, which, in the winter season, lye under water, and 


are of little value, unless meliorated by draining, planting, and other improvements 


that might be made there. 
1 che sides of the Whitater, in the haughs and banks surrounding it, also upon the 


r, there are extensive haughs of the richest quality, and highly cultivated with 


the different kinds of oats, barley, and sown-grass. T urnips also are here cultivated to a 
great extent; and in no country succeed better. In some grounds upon the Leeder, 
wheat is also cultivated with much success. Burt as these soils have, for many years (in- 
deed time immemorial), been subjected to the plough, their former and present state are 
not so strikingly different, as those of some farms situated in the higher parts of the 


country. There the effects of lime and other manures appear in their greatest perfec- 
tion, upon those soils which had not formerly been ploughed. | 


Mountains. The ridge of Lammermoor hills is of high elevation, and beside form- 
ing, for many miles, the northern boundary of the county, it also interrupts the view 
of the Cheviot from the Ochil hills, or any other of the southern mountains. Of this 
ridge, Soutra hill is supposed to be the highest; but, hitherto, no actual mensuration, 
$0 far as I know, has been taken of it. B 
ns of the neighbouring hills and country, it must be upwards of 1 500 feet high. 


h 
ainslaughter [ Manslaughter] Law, in the parish of Longformachus: its height above 


the sea, has, by actual mensuration, been ascertained 1260 feet. Cockburn Law also, 
is known to be goo feet above the sea level. And the two Divvington Laws, in the 


parish of Longformachus, are nearly of the same height. 


Rivers. The three principal rivers in the county, that have their source in the Lam- 


_ mermoor district, are the Leeder, Whitater, and Blackater. 


The Leeder has its ource in the Soutra hills, a little to the west of Channel-kirk, 


which takes a winding course through the fertile vale of Lauderdale; and, after 8 


upwards of twenty miles, it falls into the Tweed, about two miles above Dryburgh 


abbey. | 3 
The Whitater rises also in these hills, on the north west corner of the county, in 
the parish of Whittinghame; and in its course, crosses, in an irregular diagonal line, 
from N. W. to S. E. the whole maize bo and, after a course of between 30 and 40 miles, 
it falls into the Tweed about three miles above Berwick. - | 
The Blackater rises to the west of Greenlaw, in the parish of Westruther; and after 
2 very irregular course of about twenty miles, it joins the Whitater at Allanbank. 
eg | Attempts 


ut, in judging by the view, from its elevated. 


| 
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Mitempts to improve the Lammermoor Distria,—Thou upon the water sides, and 
haughs, there have always been some cultivation, it is = till very lately that attempts 
have been made to carry that into the interior parts, where the moors and hills were al- 
most wholly covered with heath, and grazed by the small black faced breed of sheep.— 
Notwithstanding the distance of manure, badness of roads, &c. there have, within the 
course of the last twenty years, been very considerable improvements made in different 
= of the district. Upon its two extremities are the farms of Carfrae and Lumsden.— 

e first lies 1 75 the N. W. corner of the county, and has been possessed about 20 
years by Mr. RoBERT HocarTyh, from the Merse; and in that short period, he has 
made an astonishing change upon a large tract of very high wild country. Extensive 
fields of turnips; the richest crops of oats and barley ; and crops of hay and good pasture, 
are no where to be seen of better quality all these, where formerly little else but heath 

ew. The advance made upon his live stock, is, of course, in proportion to the me- 
ioration of the soil; g upon the breed of sheep. The influence also of so good 
a pattern, has produced very happy effects upon many of the neighbouring farms, both 
in crop and stock. It Berne not be improper to suggest here, that in a hill count 
like this, where the harvests are commonly late, gram is in danger of being injured by 
frost; and, in stormy weather, lost by winds and rain. These risks, the distance from 
manure, and expence of tillage upon a hilly farm, seem all to point out grazing as the 
proper object of the cultivator. | 
Farther: The farm of Lumsden, on the cast, where many improvements also have 
lately been made. This lies in the parish of Coldinghame. Though a high bleak ex- 

„along the elevated sea rocks which bound the German Ocean, is now much 

improved by the skill and ardour of Mr. RoßERT ANDERSON, the present possessor, 
during the course of the last twenty years; whose exertions, indeed, have been made 
chiefly with a view to meliorate his sheep stock, which he has done most completely, 
by introducing the best rams from Northumberland; and by having a constant com- 
mand of turnips and hay for winter and spring feeding, he is enabled to turn his stock 
to the greatest possible advantage. 

Thus, I have presented to your view, a short sketch of che Lammermoor part of 
the county of Berwick, in its two extremes; both in its former, and in its present state 
of cultivation. These great changes have been made by the skill and industry of mere 
farmers, who pay rent, and not by proprietors themselyes. This, so far as it goes, 
clearly shews that the skill and industry of the persevering husbandman does not pass un- 
rewarded here, any more than in the more genial clime on the banks of the Tweed. 

That what is above said of the success of Lammermoor farming, may have its full 
effect, permit me to give you, from good authority, a particular statement, upon an 
average of three years. 


Statement with respect to the Management and Produce of a Lammer moor Farm. —Ishall 
only give one other instance, as 1 find it particularly stated in a letter from the pos- 
essor to Mr. WIoEI. | ; 

On the arable land, after liming, he sows oats; and either sos it off with the se- 
cond crop, or fallow the third year. On fallow, he sows turnips, which are cat by, 
Sheep in the proper scason. - Barley (big, I suppose), he seldom sos more than six 


* Mr. Al AAN DER Lows, in Woodend, Langton. Wight's State Husb. Scot, vol. ii. p. 304. 
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acres out of one hundred. The oat crop, when got saſe down, yields five bolls per 
acre. One fourth of the land in tillage, is laid down in grass annually, and pays well. 
Upon moor land, he observes, that when the grass is young, it will maintain more 
than when older. Folds his sheep all the summer, upon lay that has never been limed. 
The folds occupied preceding Lammas, he ploughs up; and aſter one furrow only, he 
80ws turnips the same season, and always has them good. * 
The kind of sheep are the very best of the Lammermoor breed, without mixture. 
He k only a breeding stock. Trials made for selling lambs fat, he finds not so 
profitable as ating through the winter, and selling his supernumeraries for hogs in the 
ring; but is now trying to amend his breed, by some of Mr. BAKEWELL's rams. 
mears, at the rate of a firkin of butter to six pints of tar. This extra- quantity of but- 
ter has greatly meliorated his wool in quality, from eight shillings to twelve shillings 
and sixpence per stone. A | . 
The farm consists of four hundred and thirty acres, viz. Vy# 
. In Moor - 30 Acres. 
Meadow and braes - 100 —— 
100 acres old outfield 
200 acres limed e IT vr 


| | 430 Acres. e 
Buy an average of profits and expences, kept for these three years past, the state 
ME land 2 ABer: a | | * | 25 | 
Live- stock, are twelve score ewes, and four score hogs, which get the tup when 


EXPENCES. _ Sterling, 


PROFIT. Sterling. 

Eight score lambs, at 5s, —  — L. o © Smearing sheer '— — I. 5 © 
—— score ar at _ 29 — 50 © * _ COIN 0 oO 
ree s wool, at — — — 0 mith an ar pente s accompts — Oo 
— ar. ten head of cattle — * © [Working hay, turnips, folds — : o 
Winter ten oxen, long horned— 5 © Rent — — — — 135 0 

Sell one hundred and fifty bolls com — 67 10 ce : Profit of one year — 31 10 
8 L. 191 10 I. 191 10 


Some Improvements carried on upon the Farms along the Sea Coast, with Sca-ware.— 
Upon the north-east verge of the county, there is a tract of land lying along the sea- 
coast, which, upon account of 1 of management, merits our particular 
attention. The farms here alluded to, are the property of Sir James HALL, of 
Dunglass, Bart. and lie in the parish of Cockburnspath. The lower part of these 
grounds, along the shore, are inclosed, and in a high state of cultivation. The manure 
used is of the richest kind, viz. fucus vesiculosus [sea-wrack ], commonly called sea- 

The use of this valuable sea-produCtion, as a manure, has been long known in Scot- 
land; and where the coast is accessible, it is grasped at by the husbandman with avi- 
dity. It grows along this coast upon the rocks, half-a-mile out to sea, in the greatest 
abundance ; and, in stormy weather from the east, by the agitation of the sea, much 

is tore up, and driven upon the coast, which they ply night and day, until they have 
e . ee e Wente got 
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got what quantity they have occasion for. They generally spread it on the land in its 
recent state; but sometimes, to answer particular purposes, it is laid in heaps on the 
field upon which it is afterwards designed to be spread as a manure. That it may not 
shrivel and dry, it is immediately ploughed in; for if it is permitted to evaporate to dry- 
— no plough can cover it; and harrowing in the seed, completely undoes the whole 

usiness. / | | 

| Sea-ware is greatly used in barley-$eed time, both as it gives an additional value of one 
Shilling or more, per boll, for seed; being earlier grain by ten days, than that from any 
other manure ; and is likewise in great request by brewers, as no other barley malts 80 
well. But at this season, sea- ware they reckon of double value to any other time of the 
year. At any season, a cart-load of sea- ware is equal in value, as a manure, to the 
same quantity of dung; but in barley-sced time [ May], they put it at double value, both 
as it increases the quantity and quality of the grain produced, occasioned, as they sup- 
pose, 6," 0% plant at this season possessing the powers of fertilization in a higher de- 
gree his may very probably be the case, as the plant is at that season very fast 
approaching to a state of fructification“, which itself also completes in July and August. 
Ware is also sometimes spread upon the ground after the seeds are sown, or even when 
springing up, if the land is dry; also upon grass land, as a top-dressing ; but neither of 
these practices are so interesting to the farmer as the former seems to be. 

This manure is also obtained, though in small quantities, upon other parts of the 
sea coast of this county; but, in general being a high rocky shore, precludes all possi- 
bility of obtaining this valuable manure in abundance. 


Manures.— Lime is the only extensive and general manure used in Lammermoor; 
and though the distance is in many places from eight to sixteen or seventeen miles, the 
late improvements upon the roads, and the great success produced by lime as a manure, 
have removed every difficulty; and now the farmers here plainly see, they must either 
surmount these, or sit down and pine in a state of poverty. But they are so completely 
convinced of the amazing fertility produced by lime, that one gentleman farmer in- 
farmed me, that after a carriage of fifteen miles, he had, with the produce of the first 
crop, oats. after fallow, defrayed his whole expence. 

The quantity of lime necessary upon dry sound moor land, has been much reduced 
of late, and the effect greater, by applying it upon well prepared summer fallow ; not 

any means suffering the lime to be previously saturated with water, as is too often 
done, but spread on the field quite hot in its pulverised state. Thus the lime will have 
its full effect, and ten cart loads, or forty bolls, shell lime, will do an acre of such land 
well. But upon sour swamps, or where water has stagnated in winter, if such can be 
well drained, it would be a much safer improvement to give it a top- dressing with lime 
or other manure, upon the sward, and retain it as an improved pasture, than, in that 
situation, to risque tillage, or even the probability of lime having any effect. The ap- 
plication of dung-hills, and the different kinds of marl, will, more naturally, fall to be 


treated of in the Merse district. 
Size Farms. In Lammermoor they are all large, and must of necessity be so. As 
stock ought to be the leading object, the farmer should have not only great extent, but 


* At this season of the year, the vesiculz, or small bladders grow ing upon this plant, are filled with a dense 
gelatinous matter, which, probably, is the cause of irs present fertility. | | : 
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in his possession variety of hill and dale for grazing, and of lands capable of improve - 
ment by che plough, = these can be had. — a farm of this kind ought not to 
contain less than five or six hundred acres. Leases, or covenants, in this district, are 
for nineteen or ja hg years. The time of entry, at Whitsunday ; and as these 
lands are almost wholly in pasture, the rents are payable at Martinmas and Whitsun- 
day ; though, genefally, not demanded till the Candlemas and Lammas terms follow- 
ing. At entry, the and fences are inspected, (sighted, as the term is), either 
by birley- men“, or by persons mutually chosen. The estimated expence of repair- 
ing both, is made good, either by the landlord, or out-way going tenant. The 
premises being declared to be put in tenantable condition, the in- coming possessor be- 
comes bound, at the expiration of his lease, to leave them sooo. 


Inclosing Such parts of the arable land as will not injure or incommode the flock, is 


right, but this is to be done with the utmost caution: when otherwise, it is often'extreme| 


injurious to stock, and ruinous to the fences made. If possible, one side or angle of the 
farm is to be chosen for these purposes, where it can be done without breaking in upon 


any material part of the grazing quarter, which requires to be preserved entire. The 


tract of country, necessary for a free range for the flocks, uninterruptedly to brouze in 
the most advantageous manner, must necessarily be the first object. 

If other advantages can be attained, and a separate tract for inclosing could be reserved 
in the vicinity of the farm steading, property watered, and accommodated with shelter, 
this would be the most eligible tract for inclosing. * 

Labour, Servants' Mages, Cc. — Although this part of the county is but thinly peo- 
pled, the farmers have in general a command of hands for all sorts of work. Often in 
harvest, they supply themselves with shearers from the weekly markets of Haddington 


and Linton, where they find them in plenty: their wages from sixpence to one chilling 


per day, with victuals. 


© Other'servants and labourers are, in respect of gains, much the same as in the Merse. 
Single servants wages, with victuals in the house, about 51. Married servants, or hinds, 


are paid partly in grain, and grazing their sheep and cows, as in the low country, where 


their articles of bargain will be particularly stated; the whole of which may amount to 
about 15 or x61. per annum. Maid servants wages are rather higher here than in the 
Merse. This difference may be occasioned, by the dradgery and excessive hard labour 


to which they are subjected, especially in the summer months. Their milkings, and 


other out of door work, begin, and hardly finish with the sun. These generally have 
forty shillings in the summer half year; and some very good dairy women have 31. be- 
sides some small perquisites; and 41. per annum is common for ordinary women ser- 
vants. Herds are numerous here, and always on the same footing with the hinds: a 
house, little garden spot, grazing, gain, e. | 

- Plantations — These have, in many parts of this high country, been tried with much 
success: the Scotch pine, or fir, is a tree the most proper of any; and, when planted 
upon dry moors, will prosper even to the tops of the highest of the Lammermoor hills. The 


larix also will do well vpon rocky hill sides. Other trees, of a high station, such as the 
birch, mountain-ash, alder, &c. may be planted in the higher parts; the oak, ash, elm, and 


* Birley-men, Country farmers, distinguished for their knowledge and integrity, in judging and a lat. 
ing i of country affairs ; and are upon oath before the Justices of the | = 4g I " 8 _ ; 
. beec L 
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beech, in a less elevated situation, and sheltered; and, in swamps and wet botto 0 
Abel and Huntington willow, and Norway $pruce-fir, will thrive well 5 ts 

It is unnecessary to mention how fruitless it would be in a sheep country, to attempt 
any thing of this kind, unless the greatest precautions are taken, in completely inclos- 
ing, 8 to, and the first step of this work. | 

Oft the utility and profit of such works in Lammermoor, no better proof can be given, 
than the amazing improvement made upon these high moors, around many miles of the 
estate of Mellarstane, in this county. But, upon a much smaller scale, plantations 

ight be executed upon any estate or farm; and, by judiciously doing so, would in 
time answer all the purposes of wood; shelter from the storm, and in particular places, 


for the flocks and herds, especially of the younger cattle ; and, of course, would also 
beautify and ornament the country. | | 


Hood. Natural woods are few; and except Pemnashill wood, the property of Sir 
eee HALL, on the estate of Dunglass, there are none of considerable extent. This 
st consists of about one hundred acres, chiefly of oaks ; about the half of which have 
been cut since the year 1750, but none since the last ten years; and the remainder are 
as old as the present century. 7 
Woods, or large plantations, I humbly think, might, without prejudicing the sheep- 
pasture, be attempted with success, upon different places on the banks of the Whitater, 
at present of little use as pasture. These would be easily inclosed, being full of stones. 
The quick progress they would make there, would in a short time become an object of 


* 


profit, and shelter, inconceivably beyond what they have at present. About the abbey 


of St. Bathan's, Shanabank, and such places; likewise some miles higher up, in the 
parish of Cranshaws; where woods formerly abounded, upon the banks of the Whita- 
ter, now not a tree or bush is to be seen. 


Fencing.— The country here, except in very rare instances, is almost entirely unin- 
closed. If such were in particular situations to be attempted, the mode of doing it is 
undoubtedly stone fences; and more especially as the materials are to be got ready at 
hand, in most parts of this high country. Faced dykes are a saving of stones, carriage, 
'and other expences ; but are in the end more expensive than the Ga//oway dykes. But if 
these are attempted, a set of dykers from that country ought to be employed, otherwise 
it is only laying out money to little purpose, and in the end you are disappointed. The 
perfection to which that branch of mason craft is now arrived in the west of Scotland, 
is astonishing, which in other places is only badly imitated. | 

The other modes of fencing will naturally be treated of, when we come to consider 
the low part of the county. 


Roads. The direction of the two great English roads, lying across the east and 
western extremities of the county of Berwick, have been one great mean of beginning 
and accelerating the progress of agriculture, and of course raising the value e 
in this county. And there are also now other roads made, and going forward, in the 
interior parts of the county: euch are the roads from Cockburnspath over Ecklie Edge 
to Dunse, and to Chirnside by another branch, &c. 25 all these, the access to coal 
and lime in the Lothians is rendered easy, though formerly imprachicable, even in the 
driest seasons, for wheel carriages. Ready access is also now presented to the farmer, for 


a speedy conveyance of the produce of his farm, either in corn, or live stock; which = 
| a 
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alt no small advantage to the Merse tenants themselves; as the markets of Dunbar, 
Haddington, Dalkeith, and Edinburgh, are their daily resort. 0 


As the subject of roads, fairs and markets, must necessarily come before us in another 
place, we shall not here anticipate. | | +1 8 


Live Stocl— l have observed above, that very considerable improvements in both the 
breed of sheep and black-cattle, have already taken place in different parts of this district, 
and other facts, it is hoped, will still accumulate, all tending to lead to the same end. 
To our knowledge, wool shorn upon the same farm twenty-five years ago, that sold 
at seven shillings, is now at fifteen or sixteen shillings. The mutton, then about rolb. 
per quarter, now weighs at an average 22 lb. But it must be remembered, that the 
farm then let by the lump at 110 l. is now at 260 l. so much is the pasture here also im- 
proved; and others in this country, are in the same progressive state of improvement. 
But although individuals have thus far advanced their stock, it must be confessed, the 
greatest part of the sheep in this bleak tract of country, especially the interior parts of it, 
are still of the small black-faced kind; and, till the lands are meliorated, wn are at pre- 
sent perhaps the best of _ for these high grounds. They are in general sold lean : 
dinmots, of three years old, at nine or ten guineas per score; great ewes about thirteen 
shillings each. Their wool is coarse, all laid, and is heavy, or much tarred: sells now 
about ten shillings and sixpence per stone; formerly at five shillings and sixpence, or six 
shillings. | - * 

Black-Cattle.—Though individuals have been of late paying attention to crossing their 
breed with bulls of a better kind, they have, however, in general, been less successful 
in improving their stock of black-caitle than their sheep. They are of a small bone, 
when compared to the Merse cattle. They weigh, at an average, about twenty-five 
stone, and sell from 41. to 61. each. There are a good many bred for sale in Lammer- 
moor. Taking in Lauderdale, their numbers must be very great, when, in the parish 
of Westruther alone, they are ascertained to be seven hundred. _ 


Horses. Though they have long paid attention to the breed of horses, they have not 
hitherto succeeded perſedtly, in getting into those of form proper for the country. The 
round barrelled, short bodied, with strong limbs, and not above thirteen or fourteen 
hands high, are the profitable drudges for dispatch of business, and keep, by decent 
management, always in good condition. There are few or no horses bred here for 
sale; but the farmers all breed for serving the purposes of their labour, riding, &c. and 
sometimes sell a colt or two. Althougli some have labour with oxen, horses are, upon 
account of the distant carriages to markets and manure, more generally used. | 


Tillage and Cropping. Although, in general, corn-husbandry is not by any means 
the ultimate view of the greatest part of the farmers in Lammermoor, yet it is some- 
- times an objeCt of attention, and highly advantageous, both as a present emolument, and 
accessary in its consequences, for promoting his ultimate views; the improvement of 

live-stock, melioration of his wool, &c. | | 
In many places of Lammermoor, the husbandry of turnips is practised, and its ad- 
vantages well understood by many farmers here. And, it is to be hoped, that the prac- 
tice will soon become general, and fields of turnips overspread this country, as they al- 
ready do along the water sides and haughs of the Whitater and Dye; and in Lauder- 

dale, they abound every where. 23 * | 

Is 


* 
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Ist, Turnips are followed successfully by 
ad, Barley or bigs SOWN both as hay and an enlargement of pas- 
ture, which when broke up, | 
zd, Oats, after which some so | 


Is, 4th, Pease, succeeded by 
5th, Barley and grass-sceds, 


In very severe frosts, the turnips here are v t to rot, especially if much wet wea- 
ther e's sets in after the frost; n is - as 5 other erop to 
be considered as the most certain and safe resource yet known for spring food. 

In every country so situated as the one here treated of, where spring rains often retard 
the seed-time to an undue season, the country being bleak, and early in autumn, on the 
approach of long nights, frosty mornings often overtake, in its embryo state, the tender 

erm, whereby the future hopes of the industrious husbandman are blasted ; it becomes, 
For this reason, a great object for him to sow as early as the season will permit; and, 
above all, to procure the earliest kinds of grain for seed. 
_ Red Oats are already introduced here, and found to be the greatest acquisition hitherto. 
known: by frequently changing the seed, they will long continue to be so. 

Bigg, in place of barley, has been long known to ripen at least two weeks earlier than 
the latter; and the price good big will give in a market, will not fall short, rather 
exceed, barley of an inferior quality, which is always the case from moor land, let it be 
ever so well prepared. | | 


Rotation of Crops, —As the practices and different opinions of farmers,. upon this 
branch of rural economy, are so various, I shall only, in addition to what is mentioned 
above, beg leave to subjoin, in a single instance, the practice of one of the most expe- 
rienced farmers in this high moorish country“; which, for improving a hilly district, 
we believe, cannot be excelled, 
| rst year, Turnips well dunged, 
2d —— Barley or oats, 


3d Clover, 
4th Oats, 
5th Turnips well dunged- 


This also is the course used oy Mr. DawsoN, of * and by all the best far 
mers in Roxburgh-shiire, upon their light or moorish lands. 


* Mr, Bzovis at Upper Keith, 
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or THE MERSE, OR LOW COUNTRY DISTRICT or BERWICKSHIRE. 


HMerise—its Boundary. — In the preceding part of this paper, I attempted to give a 
general outline of the county of Berwick, followed by a statement of the content in 
4 State there given, the Merse contains about 148 square 
miles, or 94,720 square acres. ; (1-252 bog Ab; ne 
The northern boundary of this district, as stated above, proceeds from Home Castle 
6n the west, Greenlaw, Polwarth, Dunse, Lintlaws, Preston, and 80 to the sea, at 
Coldinghame. In all this tract, south as far as the Tweed, there are no hills, or = 
elevation deserving the name, except Lammerton hills, beyond Ayton, on the east; a 
on the west, — eminence upon which stands Home Castle. This whole tract 


of country, viewed from a central eminence, Langton Edge suppose, exhibits to the 


wondering eye, a scene beyond description. The deception from this high elevation 
is so great, Re this large tract, from near Kelso to Berwick, sixteen or eighteen miles, 
and nine over, appears a dead flat, chequered with numberless seats and plantations ; 
the whole landscape assuming the appearance of a garden. | | 
Tbe uniform flatness of the oountry is, however, not so in fact, for gentle acclivi- 
ties, or ridges, are less or more interspersed throughout the whole. Upon these rid 
and sloping banks, the tillage and corn husbandry have always been carried on. 


Due Soil here, in general, is deep and fertile. In the lower parishes of the county, 


Swinton and Ladykirk, very much of the land is inclined to a heavy clay ; which also 


is che case in many other parts of the Merse. The management, therefose, both in 
ploughing and sowing, becomes in wet seasons a matter of serious attention. 
e lower parts of the county being in general heavy deep clays, they are cultivated 
with wheat, barley, &c. and a great proportion of son grass. Turnips in this wet 

soil are rarely seen, till you ascend-higher up the country: the parishes of Whitsom, 
Fogo, Dunse, &c. where the turnip soil abounds, and there they are seen every where 


in ef 


evious to the view here intended to be given, of the present state of agricultural 
practices in the Merse, it may not be improper to take a brief view of the state of the 
country fifty or sixty years ago, and to mention a few of those individuals, who have 
had the merit of leading the way, in this great work of improving the agriculture of 
the county. | | e mdf], 0604 hk A* | | | 
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THE PROGRESS OF HUSBANDRY IN BERWICKSHIRE. 


Having been employed for many years, in conducting agricultural improvements in 
Berwickshire, which bas furnished me with nds for iving some account of the 
rise, progress, and pretent advanced state of husbandry in that county, this J shall at- 
tempt to do, in the shortest and simplest way I am capable of. "4 

In their tillage, and rural economy, the proprietors of that county had-been left far 
behind by their southern neighbours.” The farmers also, having cheap and long leases, 
could, without -any exertion on their part, easily pay their rent, and live as their fa- 
thers had done. Their tillage was performed, for the most part, with oxen, and 2 


id 


Ks to T 
fined to a mall portion of the farm, which they distinguished into qutfield and croſt- 


land; the latter was in constant occupation, and required the whole dung made on the 
farm : the outfield, broke up for oats without receiving any manure, was scourged 
Wich repeated cropping, as long as it would yield the seed, or little more; it was then 
abandoned to the glow process of nature, to renew its former verdure. The ridges 
were broad, and of a serpentine form, rising to a great height in the middle. There 


was no summer fallow, green crops,” or hardly any sown grass: except their farm cat- 
tle's dung, there was no other manure. Hs 


Lime and Marl—Their uses in agriculture were utterly unknown. Their work= 
ing beasts, starved with hunger, could not do half work: their hay was of the coarsest 
, quality cut, from the bogs, and straw a very scanty crop. Thistles, a very hurtful 

— , were collected in abundance from their best land, and given to the horses as 
Their implements of husbandry were few, and ill constructed. About ſifty or 
sixty years ago, there was hardly a farmer who had a cart in his possession. The 
- coupe, drawn by a pole, with oxen, a car, or Sledge, and a small cart, the axle whereof 

turned round with the wheels; the plough was a very bad construction of the old Scots 
plough ; its enormous weight, and length of the head, were oppressive, even when 
yoked with six or eight oxen. . 

The picture here given, might have been pouttrayed to a much greater length, but 
let it suffice to mention briefly the general state of the country respecting inclosing 
and plantations: there were none but those of some of the old family seats. There 
Was no such thing as an inclosed farm. The poor starved cattle and sheep were kept 
in a perpetual state of alarm by herds and their dogs. 

The state of the roads, also, especially in the lower part of the oy in the whole 
of the winter season, for horses, was completely shut up. The lands every where 
being open, were smashed, pitted, and laid under water the whole winter season, with 
continual poaching. These facts, though well known to our ancestors, are now but 


an unpleasant theme; we therefore upon the sequel throw a veil, and pass on to. a 
more interesting scene. | | | 


Change of System.—In every country, it is most natural to expect that improve- 
ments in the arts, or police of any state, shall originate in the understanding of some 
enlightened individual. At the period above described, the farmers were not possessed 
with that spirit of enterprize and activity so eminent in their successors. It. also re- 
quired an independence of fortune, for one, though possessing the boldness, and judgment, 
to plan out and execute experiments in agriculture, that he might steadily pursue his 
plan to the end: this was happily the case in the present instance. | 

About the year 1730, impelled by a spirit of patriotism as well as interest, one gen- 
fleman of great ability, and zeal for the public good, Mr. SwixToN of Swinton, the 
father of the present Lord of that name, in the course of a few years, drained, marled, 
and completely inclosed his whole estate, which is still the best inclosed estate in the 
Mere, and the fences the best taken care of. : 

Mr. Hung of Eccles, it is believed, began the improvement of his estate also much 
about the same time, Both these genflemen had conversed with, and scen the ad- 


* Sceratula arvensis. Linx. 
BERW.] * 0 vanced 
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vanced'srate of hnzhandry improvements at Ormis ton, the bent of 


Mr. Cocrpuny, at : 


that time the leading agricultural improver in Scotland. This celebrated patriot; not only © 
inclosed his whole estate, and taught his tenants to improve their farms, in the best 
stile of. English farming at that time extant, but also gave them advant s leases, 
and established upon a proper foundation, an agricultural society, which it is believed 
- exigts at this dax. ve Ls By x! | | MM: 
Lord KAIMks also, whose early ardour in the same pursuits, marks him in the ho- 
nourable list, as one of the early improvers in. this county, about the year 1946, at 
Kaimes, hack turnip fields dr and calcle fed with the produce, which were the 
first turnips sow in this county for the express purpose of feeding cattle. a 
Potatoes also, were cultivated with the plough, before any other, in this county. 
Turnip, as a fallow, has most certainly been one of the greatest attaimnents in modern 
husbandry; although the value of turnip, as a food for cattle, had been known some 
years prior to 1) 50, and were gown. in small patches, but left to struggle for them- 
Selves ; they were never hoed; "I son too late in the season they were small; 
their culture not being well understood, they were in every sense mismanaged. 
owever, with all those n forte usefulnees was visible. Clover, and the 
artificial grasses, were also son at Kaimes in abundance, and at sundry other places 
about the year 1750. | 12 * | 
Here then, in the course of less than twenty years, Whole estates are inclosed, and 
fences thriving. The use of marl is understood and practised; vegetables hitherto un- 
known, except in our FA are now scen, to infinitely greater perfection, flourish- 
ing under the culture of the plough. Presently after this period, and about 19 50, the 
ardour of inclosing and improving their estates became a favourite pursuit with many 
ted to of. this county. 1 255 ö 
Exertions by Individuals —Mr. RExToN of Lammerton, upon his estate of Black- 
ater, at this time began, and very rapidly pushed on, the improvement of that part of 
his estate, which was done in a more masterly manner than any thing of the kind hi- 
therto done in this. county. Others also, Me. Home of Ninewells, for his early as 
well as substantial mode of manuring with marl, had none equal to him. | 
Joux Moi, Esq. of Mains, was indefatigable in pursuing the same method, He 
also paid much greater attention to improving his breed of sheep, aud particularly in 
meliorating their wool, than I believe had at any former time been done in the county. 
Mr. FoxDYcE of Ayton, though a little later than these, profited. by all the preced- 
ing discoveries. In inclosing his estate, he sheltered his fields with belts and clumps of 
planting upon the exposed grounds, and added one more new plant, the Scots cabbage, 
to the husbandry of mark, ror He also built the steadings and farm offices, with 
all their different accommodations, to such a of perfeion, that T do not know 
if they are yet exceeded, or rarely, if at all equalled, in the county. Not to be tedious, 
we shall mention, Mr. EuMsDaineg, who also, upon his estate of Blanerne, added 
many new plantations to those which his father had done, who was one of the earliest 
lanters in this county. Beside inclosing and improving his whole estate, he was among 
first who cultivated turnips and cabbage to any extent, in his fields, in that part of 
the county. He also introduced the Essex oats, Siberian barley, and carrots in the 
fields, with success. | | f = 
| , 
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Dr. Hur rox likewise, who had for many years, in the purvuit of gcience, studied 
the philosophie principles of agriculture and vegetation; being a considerable landed 
Proprietor in this county“, began about this time to turn his attention toward practi- 
cal agriculture, for the improvement of his estate. Not being fully satisfied, how- 
ever, with the present husbandry practices, great as they were, in this county, .he 
thought they might still be improved; for which purpose the Doctor went into the 
county of Norfolk. This county is of a light dry soil, in several respects correspond- 
ing with his own property; that county having at that time attained to the highest de- 
* of perfection in all the different branches of practical agriculture, implements of 

usbandry, &c. Having long resided there, he informed himself completely in ever 
branch of country business; hired, or rather bribed, a Norfolk ploughman, who, with 
his family, came- into Scotland, bringing along with him his own country ploughs, 
turaip-hoes, and other husbandry implements. TY 

Furnished with all these advantages, the Doctor now began in good earnest to im- 
prove a very wild and uncultivated piece of land; all of it was an open field; stones 
were to be split; fences were made at a great expence, being on the border of a sheep 
country; drains also innumerable. The tillage also was all performed with the Nor- 
folk plough ; dressing the land, 8 and hoeing the turnips, rolling, and all the oper- 
ations of husbandry, were done to a degree of neatness and garden-like culture, which 
in farming, had not been seen here before. Persons of every description came from all 

uarters, to gratify their curiosity, as well as get information. A minute detail of all 

e * ices here, would be inconsistent with the plan of this paper. We 
only beg leave to observe, that the Doctor, in his whole plan, however expensive, has 
completely succeeded, and obtained all his purposes. The fences are well taken care 
of, and quite complete. The land was let long ago at one guinea an English acre, and 
is perhaps higher at this time. In the former state of the land, I much doubt if any far- 
mer would, upon an average, have taken it at above three shillings an acre over all. 
The farms are, by all accounts, a good bargain, and six hundred per cent. will, I hope, 
reward the worthy proprietor for this noble exertion in the service of his country. Lo 
. crown all; in this happy period, this golden age of husbandry, there lived men in the 
less elevated walks of life, farmers in different parts of the county, whose penetration 
and sound judgment did not suffer them long to continue idle spectators of the scenes 
here displayed; they saw at once the consequences whereunto all this would lead : they 
therefore lost no time in securing new leases of their farms, though at an advance of 
thirty to one hundred per cent. Inclosing, marling, liming, where marl could not be 
had; all went in the most spirited manner: the seasonable interference of this class of 
men gave new life and yigour to what had been already begun by the proprietors. Were 
I in particular to mention in this honourable list, names so respeCtable as the LoGcans, 
Hoops, JoHNnsToNs, and many others, whose genius, not to say cultivated all the 
above branches to a pitch formerly unknown in this county, but also struck out new 
paths, especially in Fang and in breeding both cattle and sheep, improving wool, 
&c. which formerly were not attended to. In this way has the wealth and fertility bf 


the county increased within these sixty years: the land rent above quadruple, and stock 


upon the ground much more. By a vigorous pursuit in these improvements in husban- 


* Sleigh- houses, four miles east from the town of Dunse, 5 
O 2 dry, 
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dry, in the course of four or five years, one estate rose in rent from 500 l. to 12001. 
another 500 l. to 1 500 l. per annum. The tenants are all thriving, some of them fre- 
"__ making purchases of land, to the amount of four or five tliousand pounds and 
upwards. ; 8 | he, 
" About this time also, occurred another very fortumate circumstance, whieh tended 
atly to facilitate the exertions of the husbandman, by furnishing him wittr all sorts 
of husbandry implements, constructed upon a more simple and'seientific plan than had 
formerly been known in this country,* _ 


Soil. — The soil here; as above observed, strong clays, are prevalent in the lower parts. 
of the country, almost wholy destitute of stones or gravel; but higher up in the Merse,. 
towards Dunse, the lands grow lighter, more kindly for grass, and the turnip husban- 
dry. Water for cattle, and materials for roads, are also here in plenty. | | 


- © Climate. — This part of the county lies but very little above the sea-level, for at Kelso 
bridge, twenty miles from the sea, there are only ninety feet of elevation. The air ia 
therefore mild, lying in the middle space between the Cheviot and Lammermoor ridges 
of hills, where heavy rains are neither so frequent, or of such continuance, as in the. 
vicinity of those mountains. Though snow lies a long time some seasous in the Lam- 
mermoor district, and to a great depth, its continuance here, in the low country, is only. 
a few days. About the time of the autumnal equinox, there is sometimes very tem- 
pestuous weather on the east coast. The year 1775 was a remarkable rainy harvest. 
On Septeinber 24th, with a stormy wind from the north east, and having rains inces-- 
santly for the two F days, the W hitater rose higher. than ever it had been 
known, and its. two largest bridges were wholly swept away. | | 


Inhabitants; Character, and Occupation. Before proceeding to-give in detail the prac- 
tices in agriculture, we shall premise a few strictures on the ledd ing — of the dif- 
ferent ranks of society in this county. | 

Berwickshire, both in ancient and modern times, has abounded with famous men, 
warriors, statesmen, and philosophers; the DoucLAssEs, and in our own times, the 
noble families of HoME, MARCHRMONT, MELLARsSToNns, &c. Hence in the field 
the warrior frowned, and in the senate the patriot burned, for the glory of his coun- 
try! The pen, not less distinguished here than che sword, has been long celebrated 


* JAuts SMALL, an ingenious mechanic, Who for the services-he rendered; in promoting the agriculture. 
of this county, and of Scotland at large, as a native, is deterving of particular mention in this work. 
Having about 1764 returned fm England to Berwicksbire, Where very Mtle was then known of the construc- 
tion of wheel carriages, and 8till less of the mechanical principles of the plough ; a good plough or cart being 
obliged to be brought from Northumberland many miles off; this young man appearcd : Joux RenTon, 
Esq. of Lammerton, a zen lous promoter of the agriculture of this county, ta at once this man to be the only in- 
dividual wanted ſully to accomplisb al} their designs. Mr. Rx NN, therefore, immediately settled him at Black- 
ater Mount, erected all the necessary buildings for a smith and carpenter's manufactory; set him agoing with 
cash, and gave him credit ; and forthwith twenty, and sometimes upwards, of carpenters; six or eight smiths, 

aud many other hands, were constantly employed. Hence issued out numbers of ploughs, carts, waggons, 
large and small, and all the different implements of husbandry in abundance. His plough was ] articularly 
_ admired, and is sought after to this day. The plough hitherto used here, was drawn either by four horses, or 


four oxen and two horses, with hard labour; and in quantity ploughed, it fell far short of the present two 
horse plough without any driver. | | 


The carts also made here, were sent to the remotest parts of Scotland: thus he went on for many years. - 


: Happy OW ingenious artist, if in the future career of life, he had finished upon the same plau op which 
ppy fot | 2 


» 
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* historic page of HuMe the philosopher, who spent his youthful days at Nine - 
we | 


The great KaIxEs himself, whose versatile genius cultivated and improved almost 
every subject in philosophy and polite literature, and whose treatise on agriculture is 
Still the best we have; he also was the pride of Berwickshire, . and the FRE Britain, 


From hence also, both the bar and the bench have received some others of its greatest 
ornaments. 


Country Gentlemen—Proprictors of Land. — It has been in various instances chewn 
above, how. much their country owes to the spirited exertions and energy where with 


they first set agoing che improved plan of a rational system of agriculture, which at the 
present time is not inferior to any other county in Britain. 


5 They granted favourable leases to tenants, abolishing the oppressive servitudes hitherto 
existing; inclosed, built steadings convenient and useful, and spared no kind of ex- 
pence in encouraging the industrious active farmer. 


Farmers. — The tenants here, are now a respectable and numerous body of inhabitants. 
Many of them eminent in their own profession, and some have acquired a knowledge 
in mechanics, and other sciences connected therewith. Their families are genteel, 
their children properly educated, and set out in the sundry professions suitable to their 


wishes; and many of those who were the early cultivators, still living, or their sons, 
and in possession of well- earned wealth. 5 


There being hardly any manuſactures in this county, the bulk of the inhabitants, 

0 both men and women, are wholly employed in works of husbandry, either in cultivat- 
ing potatoes, garden-stuff, &c. for themselves, or hoeing turnips, hay harvest, and 

other country work about the neighbouring farms, ditching, hedging, &c. Masons, 


smiths, wheel-wriglits, and others connected with the farmer, generally live upon 
every estate in the country. 


Men. —Ploughmen and country servants are numerous here; strong, robust and. 
bealchy; rather above the middle size, apt to learn every thing connected with their 
profession; very intelligent, and ſond to receive instruction; are not given to religious 
disputes; are sober, frank and honest; generally good servants. 


amen — Are strong and muscular, much more inclined to work out of doors than to 
household work. They are tractable to receive instruction; and, though much addict- 
ed to smoaking tobacco, are sober and honest. 


Having now finished these short sketches, I must here take the liberty to mention an 
individual of our own species, born in the Merse, who for his gigantic stature, it is 
believed is not at present equalled in Britain, George Buckles. fis age at this time is 
about twenty-six years, his height seven feet four inches; according to others, seven 
feet six. Be teaches a parish school in che Merse. | ; 


Principal Towns. —Green/aw, where the courts of justice meet, and where the other 
public business of the county is transacted, is in other respects only to be considered as 
an obscure country village. Since its becoming a thoroughtare and stage upon the 
London road, it is considerably increased in population, and its parish is one of those 
bordering on Lammermoor, and stretching a great way up into that country. There 

are. 


— — — — — — — 
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re no mat ö few mechanics and shop- keepers, for accommodat- 
ing the country people. | , 
Duwnse, in respect of population, trade, the annual fairs, number of genteel families, 
schools, religious houses, &c. must be considered, as it certainly is, the principal town 


in the county. The number of inhabitants in the town only, by an exact list taken in 


1790, was 2324. For its prosperity they are much inde ted to their late benevolent 
at worthy superior, the father of the present Roxx Hay, Esq. of Drummelzier. 
The town of Dunse is situate nearly in the centre of the county; its latitude is 
5. 42'. Done is alse a parish bordering on, and stretching up into Lammermoor ; 
* the lower part is fertile in all kinds of grain, turnips and grass. Its weekly mar- 
ket on Wednesday, accommodates the whole country round. Its public works are a 
bleaching-field, and a large brewery. The bleaching-field is on a small scale. The 
brewery N great number of hands throughout the year. The grain consumed 
here must also be very considerable. 5 
Eyemouth, a small sea-port town, situated at the conflux of the river Eye with the 
German ocean®, is the only gea-port in this county At the beginning of the present 
century, this was a mean fishing town, which rose into great repute by smuggling. 
But the trade here was soon turned into a better channel: a harbour, and sea-port for 
exporting grain, the produce of the county, was much wanted, and in 17 50, a begin- 
ning was undertaken, under the eye of the famous SMEATON; 2000 l. was subscrib- 
ed; a add a second subscription of 25001. more was expended. upon the same 
ul work. 2225 | | 1 
N. B. This last effort only, was conducted by Mr. SMEAToN. 3 
By opening a corn trade here, it has given many advantages to the Merse farmers : 
many dealers in grain soon settled here. By these means the farmers were less ex- 
posed to a combination of corn dealers in Berwick or Dunbar, the only markets for- 
in use. | | | 
The merchants here soon became numerous and respectable. Besides the corn, they 
opened an importation trade to the Baltic, for timber, iron, pitch and tar; all sorts of 
heavy goods were as readily got here as at Berwick. Corn and meal have been ship- 
ped here for Leith, and other markets, to the extent of twenty thousand bolls annu- 
ally, and in some years, more than double that quantity. 
A white, and herring fishery; also lobsters, and other testaceous fishes, are all taken 
here in their season. But a general rage for smuggling (that mania of trade), gave a 
dismal stroke to this flow of prosperity | * 7X. BE Mad 1 
Merchants here, as farmers, made a great reform in the old husbandry: neat hedges 
were raised, fields of turnips, son grass, and the best practices in agriculture, were 
to be seen here, and that baneful trade long since, is now laid totally aside. 
Coldstream, which lies about fifteen miles up the Tweed, above Berwick, was only 
a small country village. The inhabitants of the whole parish, according to Doctor 
WEBSTER'S account, about forty years ago, were only 1493. By a survey made in 
1786, in the town alone there were 1168, and the parish at large contained 2015. 


Since the building of the bridge over the Tweed, the village has become a. great 


About seven miles to the northward of Berwick. | 4 
R 5 7 | thorough- 
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thoroughfare upon the English road. Though there are no manufactures, this town 
is increasing in population every year, | 
The soil here is rich, and highly cultivated ; their harvests are earlier than any in the 


country: last harvest, 1793, there was much ripe corn, and h I 
middle of August. 793 1 » and harvest began, before the 


Lauder, the only royal burgh in the county, was, before- the great English road 

came this way, a very poor place: since that time, within the course of thirty years, 
opulation and wealth have been gradually increasing; the increase since Door 

EBSTER's survey, is rather more than one-seventh. There were in the burgh at 
last survey, 1000 persons. Though there are no manufactures here, cultivation is car- 
ried to a great perfection. In the neighbourhood of Lauder, land lets from twenty to 
forty shillings per acre. | 

Besides these five more noted towns, there are several thriving villages: Ayton and 
Chirnside are remarkably o. The former contains 530, the latter 609 inhabitants, at 
this time. A monopoly of farms may have checked the increase of population in the. 
country part of the parishes here ; but there are ample additions made in the county at, 
large, by the increased numbers of inhabitants in towns, and in extending the old, and 
building new villages. | 

- Population. Berwickshire, for its extent, is upon the whole but thinly peopled; dis- 

tance from fuel, want of roads and bridges, made manufactures impracticable, and ex- 
cept those hands employed in eultivating the soil, none other could be retained. Towns 
and villages have indeed been on the increase, and are so still. The town of Dunse,. 
according to Doctor BowMAKER's account, is a remarkable instance, within these 
sixty years, having doubled its inhabitants; a bleaching- field and large brewery, a 
well-frequented weekly market also. There are three Seceding meeting-houses in this. 
town. 


Eyemouth, according to the account given by the Rev. Mr. Top, can only boast of 
having added 200 to its number forty years ago; the whole parish having then 792, 


which in 1790 amounted to 1000 souls; hence, one-fifth nearly of increase. 
To illustrate what has been above suggested, respecting the present state of inhabi- 


tants, or population of Berwickshire, there is here subjoined a table of five parishes, 


taken promiscuously in each of the districts, whereunto the county has in this survey 


been divided. No other predilection has been made in the choice, than having the. 
parishes selected. where the one district of the county has no interference with the 


other; and that they should be equally dispersed over the whole district. 


THE MERSE DISTRICT, 
Survey taken in 1750. Survey taken in 1991, Increaze. 


Swinton 494 898 404 Nearly double. 
Hutton 751 920 169 — One: fifth. 
Ayton . 605—-N 1 
Lady kirk 386 600 214—One-third. 


Eccles 1489 1780 291—One-sixth. | 
LAMMERMOOR 
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TAMMERMOOR DISTRICT. 


8 Survey taken in 1950. Survey taken in 1991, Increase. . 
„ ATTN - 542 — his parish has decreased. 
Lauder 1714 2000 286—One-seventh. . 
Bunckle - 91 622 — Diminished one- ninth nearly 
0 Cranshaws— 214 164 — Ditto one-fourth. - 
Westruther 591 730 Increase nearly one-fiſth. 


This, though it by no means ascertains the population of the county at large, which 
in a short time will be clearly established, she ws in the mean time, among other things, 
that the Lammermoor detritt, if not stationary, is losing little of its former population. 
And the Merse, though the increase of population, in the present state of the country, 
is not in the same ratio as of Scotland at large, has within the course of halt a century, 
been increasing in a certain proportion. rr 

It may perhaps be doubtful, whether the country part of the Merse parishes, have in 
the course of the last forty years, increased any thing at all, owing to the monopolizing 
of farms since that period. In Swinton parish, the coyntry part is known to have de- 
creased ; it probably is the same in some others. 2 

The increase of population in towns, erecting new villages, and the old ones much 
2 all tend to she w, that the population of the district at large, has increased since 
t time. | 

Estates, and Management. What has already been observed, respecting the early 
'exertions of man) . ain, in promoting the agriculture of the county, proves 
that they were then good practical farmers, and many of them are so still. : 

Estates are, generally speaking, of a middling size; few, if any, are so high 
at present within the county as 5oool. per annum: in general, they are rather from 

001. to 20001. Few of the country gentlemen, now chuse to c agricultural pur- 
uits to such an extent as was 8 necessity. At the present time, a 
race of wealthy, intelligent young men, the sons of those veterans, the early promoters 
of the present prosperity of the county, being all good judges of the value of land, find 
it more advantageous to let their farms on leases, to be improved by their tenants. 


 , Length of Leases.—Upon an arable farm, the leases here are in general for twenty- 
one years. The entry to the houses and grass at Whitsunday, - arable land 
Rents here are now all paid in money; all kain, carriages, and other servitudes, 
are now quite abolished. The terms for payment of rent. | A an arable farm, are at 
Candlemas and Martinmas, annually ; but some farms are what is called back-rented, 
that is to say, the rents are. not payable: till Candlemas and Martinmas twelve- 
months after entry. Grass grounds are entered to at Christmas, or Candlemas, and 


2 up at the same terms. The rents of grass-lands are payable at Martinmas and 
andlemas frrst after entry. | 


Covenants and Prestations— Tenants, -previous to heir entry, have the hovses or 
farm steadings, also the whole fences, inspected by persons mutually chosen ; their de- 
cision and estimate of expence of reparatian, is equally binding upon bath landlord and 
tenant, and is made good either by the outgoing tenant or landlord. The whole being 

: F put 
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and sufficient repair, and left so at the expiration. The fences keeping up, and rear- 
ing young hedges, has very generally devolved upon the tenant, and the whole ma- 
nagement left to his discretion, as well as the expence. In other instances, the land- 
lords, seeing the gross abuses committed, and the fences precipitating into ruin, have 
taken the whole of the management and expence upon themselves; but troublesome 
tenants have also even made this mode vexatious to the proprietor. Those gentlemen 
who have succeeded best here, in rearing their young hedges, and bringing the old ones 
to the greatest possible perfection, have bound the tenant, at his entry, to pay the one 
half of the expence of repairing all kinds of fences. The proprietor retaining the sole 
management, he produces his accompts to the tenant at rent time, when they are set- 
tled annually. Subsetting and non-residence are, in general, disallowed here. Hay 
wa be sold, but no Straw can be sold off the farm. | 

Steel-bow straw®, is a general and necessary condition in almost every lease in the 
county. It is unnecessary here to mention the many advantages of accommodation 
arising from this institution: the dung also upon the farm, is a prestation of the same 
kind as the former. Stipulations are also entered into, respecting manuring and crop- 
ping the lands; but of these, more will necessarily occur, in treating on another head. 
Stipulations respecting the state in which lands are to be left at the expiration of the 
lease, are more necessary in this place. Tillage, in general, upon a well cultivated 
farm, ought never to occupy more than one-third of the arable land, in this county : 
the case is different near great cities, where a constant command of dung is alwa 
ready. But more especially in the last years of the lease, innovations in cropping — 
to be strictiy guarded against by the covenants : that there may be old grass, a hay- 
field, fallow, or a turnip crop, &c.; that no unnecessary interruption be given to the 
general ceconamy of the farm. | 


Rent of Land. —In the Merse district, all land is let by the acre, English measure. 
In Eammermoor, although the extent in acres is generally known, farms there are let 
in cumulo, good and bad for a certain sum over all. The value of land in both dis- 
tricts, within these last forty years, has rose very considerably, more especially in the 
Merse, and in Lauderdale. fo avoid, however, all speculation, not founded on facts, 
as the basis of all sound reasoning, those will be much more correctly ascertained from 
the obliging assistance of proprietors themselves, when this paper comes to be circu- 
lated in the 1 Some examples might here be introduced, from the writer's own 
knowledge, but these are so few, that no general average could with propriety be 
drawn, or conclusions formed, which could be depended upon fairly to ascertain, either 
the progressive increase of landed property, or its extent in the county at this time. 
In the Merse district, it would appear from a statement made of six different parishes, 
taken in the best cultivated parts over the county, from Ayton to Eccles, that the me- 
dium price of land, is nineteen shillings per acre, when let in whole farms: perhaps 
when information is more fully obtained, the average price may come out to be rather 
a little lower. | | 

Although great sums have been expended in > Ry im 
this county, they are, however, amply repaid by the increase o 


ements, lately in 
rent: instance two 


* 'A permanent right, established by ancient use, whereby the incoming tenant, without any expence, en- 
ters to poxession of the straw of last year's crop; and he becomes bound to leave the same to his suecessor. 


BERW, | P estates 


put into tenantable condition, is, during the currency of the Wase, to be kept in good 
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eatates in the neighbourhood of Dunse, neither of which exceeded 50ol. per annum; 
OT A 


one, which was manured with lime, and partly with marl, in the course few years 
rose to 15001. per annum; the other was manured, for the greatest part, with marl, 
and rose to 12001. per annum. 
. Farms —Size.—The farms in Berwickshire are generally large; which, though it 
proves lucrative to individuals, is hurtful to the country, n it of many useful 
and enterprising young men, who find it necessary to seek for farms else where. There 
are many farms in the Merse, which contain from 500 to goo acres. This measure 
was ps necessary, in the uncultivated state of the country; as without having 
able and intelligent farmers, possessed also of capital to lay out in such works, no ex- 
tensive tract of wild country can ever be subdued; and a man of this description could 
make no effort whatever in such a farm, as was so called fifty years ago. The case is 
now quite altered: the country is in general in a high state of cultivation. By now 
reducing the size of those larger farms, and bringing the whole nearer to an equality, 
the population of the county would more rapidly increase, and cultivation might still 
attain, even to higher degrees of perfection than it has hitherto done. 
To what extent the larger farms of this county might be reduced, is a problem not 
to be solved by any but the judicious proprietors of land themselves. Some have cur- 
tailed farms, for no other reason than because, according to their idea, they were too 
large others, 27 jealous of the successful industry of a thriving set of tenants upon 
their lands, have reduced the size of their farms, and got smaller tenants; and many 
others, upon viewing the general state of prosperity wherewith the industry of the 
Merse tenants has been rewarded, there having, in sundry instances, purchases been 
made by this very deserving order of men, x Sen we” pieces of land: perhaps the 
most judicious way, in these times, in which they could secure a few thousand or 
hundred pounds, till their families are provided for. This, very possibly, has also been 
given as another cause for the reduCtion of farms. | dh 
The Merse farmers, it must be remembered, possess, by their local situation, pecy- 
liar resources for money making, which no others in Scotland have: they are all, from 
their earliest years, trained up in the knowledge of cattle, in which they are eminent. 
They are, almost to a man, dealers or jobbers; many also deal in sheep; and more 
money is often made in successful marketing, than in the produce of the farm. In 
fine, the size of farms, it is apprehended, ought neither to be reduced from caprice, 
because it is fifty or a hundred acres more than a certain given quantity ; nor because 
the tenants are thriving, and pay their rents punctually; much less still, because some 
very industrious men, by their superior skill, and good ement, have in the rou- 
tine of business, realized what all mankind are strongly for. pon the whole, genius 
and enterprize are distinguishing features amongst . duals of every profession; and 
characters of this description seem, in the nature of things, to lay a foundation, by ne- 
consequence, for larger and smaller farms; not but that there may be still too 


many farms of the former description, especially if it must be acknowledged, but too 
few tenants of this description appear to occupy them. | 


Labour Of all kinds, is carried on here with the greatest ease and expedition: 
hands for every work of the season, are in plenty. In conducting all sorts of country 
business, labourers rather chuse to engage for piece-work than oor, excepting 
in harvest, when little or none is done by piece. | | 


Harvest 


TS 


Harvest work is, in general, done by the hinds, cotta servants, and poor people 
from neighbouring villages, who hire hoe the harvest, weak — called, 
Others, who have very extensive farms, procure the extra hands wanted, weekly, from 
the Linton, Dunse, or Kelso hiring markets. The different orders of labourers in the 
county, are, hinds, who, with their families, reside in cottages, upon some part of the 
farm, commonly near the farm steading; some of these have houses not much worse 
than those of the farmers themselves ern to this they have also a small piece of 
inclosed garden ground, lying commonly behind the house. Their several gains “ are 
Stated as below; and altogether, upon an average of years, according to the rise and 
fall of victual, may be supposed nearly to amount to 161. per annum. | 
The hind's emoluments are all . in kind, from the produce of the farm. The 
several articles, as stated in the following table of the annual value of a hynd's boll : 

To eight bolls of oats, at 148. per boll, - - - 25 12 
Three bolls of barley, at 178. per boll, - - 11 
Two bolls of pease, at 138. per boll, - - - 
One boll and a half of coals, at 6s. per boll, - -—« 
80 1 of ditto, — — 3 


Product of a firlot of potatoes, 1 . 
Ditto of a peck of lints ee... 5 
Maintenance of a cow, = - 883 a; = 
Ditto of a calf, or follower, both throughout the year, 1 5 
Two cart load of whins, for fuel, - 5 ; 5 
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Victuals throughout the harvest, and other incidents 


£.16 8 6 

In the above statement, the hind's house rent is not included, because, for this he 
always furnishes a reaper during the harvest, besides his own work. 

The hind's work is, in winter, ploughing, and, as the season advances, sowing, 
&c. Mowing, leading manure to the farm, reaping, and stacking the corn, and all 
the operations 8 experience and dexterity, are entrusted to the hind : such, are 
sowing the corns, building the stacks, mowing and winning the hay, &c. 

Hinds in Lammermoor, receive also their emoluments similar to the above; but in 
place of grain, they are allowed to pasture, along with the farmer's flocks, a certain 
number of sheep, milk cows, and other cattle. This makes it necessary that the 
Lammermoor hind should be possessed of some property, to enable him to put live 
stock to this amount upon a Lammermoor hindship, which is in the other case more 
easily obtained. { 

ere are also barn-man hinds, who, except in hay and harvest time, are con- 
stantly employed in threshing, for which they are generally allowed the twenty-fifth 
part of the whole produce, for their labour. By the late introduCtion of threshing 
machines into this part of the county, the number of barn-man hinds will in time be 
much reduced, at least upon all the larger farms. 


* Emoluments, 20 called. | | 
P 2 Single 
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Single b be N- men, from ſourteen to twenty penny of age; these, less or 
more, are retained in the farmer's own family, at bed and board; and are paid by the 
year, in money, which will be stated hereafter. Those young men are also — 
28 ploughing, carting, harrowing, hay and harvest work, &c. hoeing turnips also, in 
season. 2 

Women servants are all boarded within the farmer's family, and are paid in money; 
their work is generally out of doors; they also hoe turnips, work at hay, and harvest. 
There is not much, if any yarn, spun by servant maids in this county; but in many 
families here, there is a decent cleanliness, pleasant and healthful, in which the maid 
servants are much 2 for which their mistresscs deserve great praise. 


- 


The table subjoined, will shew at one view the present state of labourets“ wages in 
both districts of the county. 
| PRICES OF LABOUR IN THE MERSE DISTRICT. 

To hind's boll for one year, as before stated, - „ a0. 6 
Single servants, per annum, - „ 5 
Servant maids, ditto,. - - - 3 5 0 
Barn-man hind, one twenty- fifth part of his threshing, 

Labourers, per day, - - - - 0 1 © 
Ditto, in winter, — — — - — 0 © 10 
Carpenter and mason, . - - 0 1 6 
Taylor, with victuals, - - wir». on. S':8 
Mowers wages, per day, - - - - O 1 6 
Mowers, K+. pul 172 a good crop, - — o 2 6 
Men reapers in harvest, with victuals, — — oO 1 0 
Women ditto, ditto. oO © 10 


Piece-work.—Inclosing, with hedge and ditch : ditch, five feet by three deep, per fall 
of six yards, 8 d.; ditch, six feet by three and a half, per fall, at 18s. | 

Horses are sometimes shoed at 10s. per annum, the smith furnishing the iron. 

The tables of labourers and servants in both, are taken from an average of many 
parishes,. and shew the medium over the county. on EE At 


. pRICES OF. LABOUR IN LAMMERMOOR DISTRICT. 
Labouring servants, per annum, with victuals, .es e 
Maid servants, per annum - = - n nn 
' Ditto, a good milker, summer half year, - 190 0 
Day labourers, - — e RI” 9.7 F0g 0 0 
Mason and carpenter, per day, — * - 89 1 o 
Women, good turnip hoers, 6d: to 8d. 
Taylor, wih victuals, — _ 10 — > d 0 © 6 


Hours of labour, at six in the morning, and end at six in the evening, in summer; 
at sun- rising and sun-setting, in winter, by all the labourers. The hinds and house- 
hold servants are up at four or five in the morning, feeding their horses, and getting 
every thing in readiness to yoke by sun- rising. In winter, they go from eight in the 
"morning till betw ixt one and two in the afternoon ; and in summer, the hinds yoke by 
sun- rising, loose the ploughs at nine, and rest till one o'clock. From one, they cou- 
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tinue in the yoke till half after six in the evening; and the remainder of the evening is . 5 
pent in looking after their horses and working cattle, and in making arrangements for 
the operations of the following day. 

The farmers here possess one peculiar advantage, unknown in many other places, in 
their manner of procuring hinds, and servants of every description, both men and 
women, There are certain fixed market days in the towns of Dunse and Kelso, which 
are well known to both parties. There both masters and servants have a variety of 
choice. At Kelso, the two hiring market days are immediatel preceding the terms of 
bes omg. and Martinmas; and the next market day — after those terms. 
At Dunse the same custom of hiring servants prevails, but the days are different. 

The mode of paying servants' wages in kind, is a good custom, both for the farmer 
and hind: it is peculiarly so for the latter. —Their plainness of dress, decency, and 
simplicity of manners, are very characteristic. They possess, from their own resources, 
every thing wanted to make life comfortable : their milk, meal and potatoes, as food, 
furnish them with great variety; and if we except the weaver, shoemaker, and ta lor, 
they are totally unconnected with every other mechanic. The ly chicanery of the 
deluding merchant, they have nothing to do with; from this superficial, flimsy gaudry, 
they receive by this means no temptation. Their wool and flax, by the ingenuity and 

industry of their sober and virtuous dame“, furnishes old and young of the family with 
all the variety of dress wished for; and if the same mode of paying Servants was to be 
adopted in other parts of Scotland, it might be a means, though not of reclaiming vice, 
at least of rescuing the virtuous from numberless temptations, and of promoting sobriety 
and industry amongst this numerous order of mankind. 


Farm-Buildmgs —A farmer's mains in the Merse district: these have — 1 
very essential improvements within these thirty years; but much less in the hilly 
district of the county; barns, and other farm-yard buildings, not being s immediately 
the object of pursuit on a pasture farm; but in the Merse, within these thirty years, the 
farm buildings have been greatly extended and improved. The farmer's house is ge- 
nerally two stories high, and wide in proportion, and covered with blue slate. The 
barns are large, and commonly made to accommodate two threshers at once. The 
stables and other offices are in proportion. One appendage has been lately added to the 
barn, for the accommodation of the threshing machine, drove by two or four horses, 
and is placed on the outside of the barn wall. To make the farm steading completely 
to ans wer all purposes, there are shades for feeding cattle, a dairy, a piggery, poultry- 
Houses of all Und and above all, a water-pond in the farm- yard, constantly supplied 
with sweet water, is one of its greatest accommodations. The surrounding buildings, 
commonly form the whole into a rectangle, inclosed with walls and gates, where the . 
other buildings are discontinued; the extent whereof, and the dimensions of the offices, 1 
are all in proportion to the size of the farm. There are many good farm steadings 
lately executed in the Merse, from which one will obtain more exact information, by 
inspecting for an hour, than from laboured descriptions of any length. Having t 1 
already taken notice of those of Mr. Fox DYE, upon his estate of Ayton; I take the h- bl 
berty again to mention them, as a model to be viewed by any gentleman who would 


* Dame, is an appellation still retained among the lower classes, in the. Merse, for a+ married wife; the f 
mistress of a ſamily. us 7" \ 
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wish to have a proper idea of a complete court of farm- offices. In recommending those, 
however, I would not wish to be understood of them exclusively; the progressive state 
of the improvement of the county, must have added many things new and useful to this 
part of rural economy, since the time of those works being finished. , 


Iunclotures. lt appears from what is above stated upon this subject, that inclosing upon 
à large scale began here upwards of fifty years ago, and has since that time been pushed 
with so much vigour, that the Merse district is now almost completely inclosed, and 
— fences teared and kept up with such neatness, as not to be ee in any part of 

itain. | 3 | 

The scareity of stone quarries in this part of the county, made it necessary from the 
beginning, to adopt in general the mode of inclosing with ditch and hedge. The white- 
thorn intermixed with a few crabb apples, have been for the most part used, and are 
for general use still the best of any plants hitherto thought of. 

In laying out inclosures, it does not unfrequently happen, that the line of the intend- 
ed ditch necessarily lies less or more over a thin red gravel moorish bottom, where even 
the heath itself cannot withstand the summer drought. To counteract this sterility, 
wherever such is suspected, the line of the ditch should be marked out; if for a einge 
ditch, ten or twelve feet broad will be enough: if for a double one, the breadth ought 
to be twenty feet at least. These narrow ridges must be broke up with the plough ' 
a twelvemonth preceding the time of making the ditches; it ought to be four or six 
times ploughed, harrowed, broke, and rolled if necessary, during the course of the sum- 
mer months, and in September give it the ordinary quantity of dung and lime, or other 
compost, if you have such as given upon a wheat fallow ; give it the last ploughing 
with a gathering furrow : this small labour is abundantly recompensed by the imme- 
diate advantage obtained: putting the fences over these barren tracts in the same state 
of prosperity as those upon the better lands. The practice of ditching and hedging, are, 
in all their branches, so completely understood in this country, it would be worse than 
trifling to dwell any longer upon Gat subject. Te F:co th 

Double-ditches, for outside fences, have been much used in this county, and highly 
approved of; the bank raised in the middle having a slight cocking of whins or brush- 
wood, becomes at once a fence. The two hedges, when . trained, and kept 
free of sheep, are alone in five or six „with the bank, a fence on both sides. 
Division- ditches, or those made in the interior parts of the farm, for subdividing and 
reducing inclosures to the size wanted, are done to great advantage by a single five- foot 
ditch; and upon the backside of the ditch, a faced dyke of stone is raised, about 3 feet 
10 inches in height; the coping raises it four inches more; this makes a cheap and im- 
mediate fence on both sides; blasted, or, when stones from the land answer this purpose 
very well, ten cart loads do one fall of six yards. Where stones are not to be got, they 
are content to employ in their place the turf or feal of old strong ley, if the fence pass 
through or near such; this is a good substitute, when built in the way peculiar to this 
W 24 the feal are cast thick, all in the form of the diamond of a pack of cards, and 
as thick as the length of the side; they are every one set upon edge, the long angles 
running into one another, and are set perfectly perpendicular; four rows * the 
Height wanted, and every row, as the dyke advances, is placed two inches within the 
row beneath. This kind d of fence, if it chance to face the north or east exposure, will 
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last a long time, seven years and upwards; but the south exposure is unfavourable. 
These kind of fences are much used. The name this last is known by, is a — 
ker-fence, and the operation is called tinkering. Some men here excel in making these- 
fences. They are done at one penny per fall, for each feal; about three pence per rood 
of six yards. If neither turf or stone can be convenient! got, recourse is had to a 
cocking of brushwood, or railing; and some have even divided their fields by two 
five feet, or double-ditch. But this method, where land is valuable, should be avoided 
if possible. As for planting double or triple rows of thorns in the ditch bank, it is a 
method not to be recommended, except where the land is very rich and deep. In thin 
light moorish ground, the roots of a second row of thorns never reach the moisture ne- 
cessary for giving this plant its full vigour; they soon grow sickly,. sunted, and at last 
perish, giving the whole an unsightly appearance. 
Those being the fences for the most part used, and most eligible for this country, we: 
Shall here give a state of the medium expence of each: | 
A five-foot single-ditch 8d. per fall, being three feet 12 
Ditto double 12 4d. with a bank. : mY 
Ditto with the back faced with stone, the earth cut out, and backed up with the 
coping four feet high, at 18. 
A six-foot ditch, single, three and an half feet deep, rod. to 1s. 
Ditto double, with a bank raised, 2s. * 
Tinkering, three and an half feet high, with a cop, per fall 4d: 
Cocking, various, according to the method and distance of materials. 


The kind of ditches backed up with stone, are both the cheapest and most durable. 
When well executed, they will stand long after the hedges are complete fences. Many 
of those built at Blanerne, more than thirty years since, are still standing. If the stones 
in this case are small, and not plenty, it is ceconomical to lay stratum super-stratum of 
feal along with the stones. This, when well executed, will do more than bring the 
hedges to a fensible state, which is every thing to be wished for. 


Size of Inclosures.— This must entirely depend upon the extent of the farm. On the 
large farm of Fishwick, containing fourteen hundred acres, where much live stock is. 
kept, particularly sheep, which require a greater extent of range and free air in the 
summer months than black-cattle do, inclosures are from forty to seventy acres : upon 
such a farm, if other things were suitable, a field might extend to one hundred acres ; 
but for black-cattle, horses, &c. from fifteen to thirty acres are a good size. Water is 
The main object to be studied, in laying out fields; shelter also, when this can be ob- 
tained, should by no means be overlooked; and in laying out ditches, an nicety is re- 

uired in conducting them, so as to keep clear of being swept off with sudden torrents 

m the higher grounds; at the same time, giving them their full effect, to act as drains 
upon all the low and swampy grounds, which double purpose they never fail of an- 
swering, both as a fence and a drain. Care should always be taken, that in the course 
of their direction, they be kept constantly emptied to the bottom; if they are allowed 
to retain stagnant water, their usefulness in either of these intentions is soon at an end] 
In places where this is suspected, and the level is lost, an aperture strongly built of the 
best masonry, is to be leſt at every such place, made under the bank, and of a sufficient 
width to discharge at all times the superabundant water. OF 
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Farther: it must he remembered, that though-in point of accommodation, all the pre- 
cading advantages had been abtained, there is still one other, which, if neglected, would 
be highly embarrassing, as it really is to many: I mean by this, easy and ready access 
to every inclasure separately by itself: driving cattle through. a corn field to pasture, 
taking fat cattle through where lean or working cattle are pasturing.—The bare men- 
tion of these circumstances is enough to the. judicious, without entering upon any enu- 

meration of the evils which often attend this piece of neglect.— By so judiciously dis- 
posing of all the parts of a farm, it is a in che completest possible manner to ac- 
commadate the possessor, which, without this precaution, would still be very 1 
tec, The form of inclosures is of less importance than any of the preceding. In a 
| „ however, such as the present, surrounded by ' lofty hills, and those not at a 
great distance, the bird's eye view, as it were, lays the whole extent before the eye at 
ence, as on a map or bowling-green, though y. It must be acknowledged, that 
if in the distribution of these beautiful fields,” less attention had been paid to the regula- 
rity of the geometrical figures, the square, or rectangle, might have given place, with- 
out the smallest detriment to agriculture—the quality of the soil, as to wet or dry, clay 
and light tuner land, these qught, if possible, to be avoided, . and never be included 
within the same field; their management, when in a. state of culture, being in direct 
opposition the one to the other. Ihe advantage of having ready access to water, as 
well as to each part of the farm separately —if in obtaining useful accommodation for 
promoting the purposes of agriculture, the chief object in all these works, it would cer- 
tainly appear, that there had been no sacrifice made in dispensing with the trite unifor- 
mity of straight lines and right angles, which hexe is an object of small importance. 


Pruning Hea ges. Should by no means be neglected, especially during the six or seven 
first years of their growth, This operation, when done with the pruning-hook, in place 
of the large scissars, is dong. with much more ease and expedition. To form the hedge 
in its early state, and give it all the advantages required as a fence, pruning at least once 
every year is necessary, in autumn; pruning multiplies branches, and so thickens the 
fence. In former times, less attention was paid to give the hedge its fullest effect in 
shape, than is now Bl in many places; the hedge ought to be left broad next the bot- 
tom, tapering gradually to a point at top. By this disposition of the branches, every 
part of the plant is made to undergo the same quantity of pruning, consequently every 
part must multiply in its number and thickness of the branches alike; by this means the 
fence must be equally thick from bottom to top. The reverse was the case in the for- 
mer way of rang. the use of the knife was chiefly upon the top; the branches of 
course were multiplied. there; the bottom branches, the most useful part of the fence, 
always perish from the sap, being necessarily diverted to that part of the plant, the top, 
where its vigour was the most excited. It must also occur to every person, that the 
form here contended for, is in fact no other than an imitation of the same process ob- 
served by nature herself, in all trees, when left, to themselves, and in a healthy state; 
the thorn also, alt have the same tendency to a perpendicular direction, and to run taper- 
ing with a leading shoot, if not broke by La go other accident, leaving always at the 
7, ks part of the tree, the greatest number, strongest, and most flourishing branches, 
which in size and number taper gradually to a cone at the. top; of which the present 
improved mode of training hedges is only an imitatioan. Rr OA 
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Meding Hedges—is the only other work of moment we shall mention at present. 
hedger has in this county, long been a distinct employment, and an apprenticeship 1 
to learn this art. I shall here beg leave to mention its principal operations, which are 
ditching, and planting hedges, dressing which, includes weeding, pruning, tinkering, 
and some smaller operations done by cheir art. Their peculiar tools are, the garden- 


spade, a small hedging spade, the web, four inches broad by nine inches deep, going 


on with a hose; the hedge hoe with two teeth; this hoe, upon the one side, serves to cut 
the roots of grass, &c. in the straighter interstices betwixt the thorns ; the two teeth on its 
other side, pull out all the loosened weeds. The small hoe is about three inches broad I 
the teeth about the same length; the shaft two feet, and is stuck on by a hose. Having 
$0 particularly described the hedger's implements, it is not necessary to shew their use. 
They * weed hedges when young, twice; when grown up, once a year, is 
enough. 

Hedges are reared, and kept in the best repair, when done at the mutual expence of the 
landlord and tenant; the landlord retaining the management, and settling with the 
tenant 1 

The annual expence of training, and keeping hedges in the best state of repair, is also 


done here, by piece work, at the rate of 48. or 48. 6d. for e oo falls 
both Gleaning and pruving incest. very 100 falls per annum, 


Roads and Bridges. — These public works have been of the greatest use in promoting 
the prosperity of the county of Berwick. The building of Coldstream bridge some 
years ago, and opening the west road to England, has cud a striking change upon 
the western part of the county. Coal and lime are now brought in carts to all parts of 
Lauderdale, and even to Tiviotdale, from Lothian. 

Upon the eastern part of the county, since building the Pease bridge, the like access is 
opened to the lime works in East Lothian. At all seasons, by the goodness of these roads 
and bridges, therę is ready access, free of danger, to markets, often near thirty miles: 
where the distance is so very great, they travel much in the night time, carrying to 
market, grain, the produce of the farm, and next day returning loaded with either 
coal or lime; neither of which, in the former state of the country, could have been at- 
tempted, except only when carried in bags upon horse-back. | 

The roads in the Merse, have always been a reproach to the county, and have very 
much retarded its improvement. The present proprietors, sensible of these disadvan- 
tages, have made an exertion, which it is hoped will in a short time bring about a 
thorough repair of the roads, and accelerate the progress of improvement beyond 
what has hitherto been known. 

In the year 1792, an Act of Parliament was obtained, for repairing and widening all 
the most useful cross-roads in the county; and some of the most frequented of these are 
already put in complete repair—such as from Dunse, by Chirnside, to Eyemouth and 
Berwick; and also from Dunse, by Sunwick, to New-W aterford; and in the lower part 
of the the road from Banghouse-walls, by Eccles, and Swinton, to Upsettling- 
ton ford. The repair of others of the cross- roads is also advancing very fast. 

In the lower parts of the county, as in Swinton and Whitsom parishes, &c. the dis- 
tance and scarcity of materials, causes these works to proceed more slowly. The ex- 
pence also is greatly enhanced, from 1501. to 2631. per mile; whereas, in the higher 
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parts of the county, from the easy access to materials, from 601. to 1301. will finish 
one mile equally well“. The dimensions of the metal, also, upon these new-made 
roads, is noted to be twelve feet in breadth, ten inches on the edges, and twelve inches 
in the middle. The statute- labour also, is now wholly converted into money: 78. 6d. 
for a horse, 38. for each man, per annum. By this aid, and the money arising from 
te tolls, this desirable purpose will in a few years be attained. N 5 


Bridges, — That of Coldstream, and its consequent advantages upon the prosperity, 
and agriculture of the county, have already been mentioned. 4 


. Peaths, or Pease Bridge as it is commonly called, lies over a vast chasm, in some 
parts more than 160 feet deep. Over this steep pass, a magnificent bridge, of four 
arches, was built in 1786. Its romantic situation, and stupendous height, afford mat- 
ter of curiosity to travellers. But its utility for military and commercial purposes, be- 
twixt South and North Britain, also for facilitating the improvement and agriculture of 
Berwickshire, are objects of the first importance, and now attained with ease f. Other 
useful works of the same kind, have also been lately done in the county. Besides re- 
huilding the two large bridges upon the Whitater, above mentioned, there was another 
bridge, very necessary for a free communication betwixt the towns of Dunse and Dun- 
bar, across the same water, at Preston, built about the year 1770. All these useful 
works, the Pease bridge excepted, have been intirely completed by the subscriptions of 
the county. : SLE 95 


Implements of Husbandry.— In addition to what is already mentioned above, when 
treating of the progress of hu: bandry, I am authorised to mention one circumstance re- 
speCting the plough now in general use: that attempts had been made to alter the form 

of the mould- board, previous to Mr. SMALL's ingenious improvements upon the plough, 

he adjusted the curvature in the most perfect manner, to receive the furrow with the 
smallest possible degree of friction he also has the sole merit of inventing and modelling 
the cast- metal mould- board: the chain, if it possesses any merit, is also an improve- 
ment of his; harrows, rollers, winnowing machines, or fanners—on all these he im- 
proved very much, upon what had been 8 in use in the county. It would be an 
unnecessary waste of time here, minutely to describe these implements in their past and 
present improved form, being so well known to every farmer here, and by others might 
be * wire to greater advantage, by ordering a set of such from this county, as a pat- 
tern for others. | * ms 


Wheel carriages, especially the common two-horse cart, have been essentially improved 
upon. The axle, formerly fitted into the wheel at random, was here adjusted by the 
strictest rules of art: a machine was constructed, by which the axle is made to move in 
the nave with the least possible degree of friction. Iron axle-tree ends, for still lessen- 
ing the quantity of 22 were also invented, and have since become general. 


Friction wheels have, by sundry ingenious mechanics, been attempted, but hitherto 
without zuceess. The other parts of the cart were also much improved, in their struc- 
ture; and various alterations in the other apparatus received many useful improvements. 


* For the greatest part of this information respecting the Jam indebted to Mr. Jon Nd BLackaTEs, 
the present Surveyor K the roads there. 2 en Jo , 


I. This Bridge stands upon the N. E. angle of the county. Its height from the surface of the water to the top 
ol the railing, is 123 feet; it is 300 feet in length, 15 feet in width, and is 200 feet in rise of the hill, above 
where the old pridge 8tood, only at a quarter of a mile east, towards the sea. 
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Small four-horse waggons were at this time introduced, nd very much approved, for 
distant carriages, especially for leading lime from the Northumberland Draw-kills ; 
| these being managed by one man only. 9 
Threshing machines have, — a late invention, already made great progress 
in the county: there are already in this county about fourteen going, and, by intelli- 


gone farmers, they are found useful upon large farms. They require from two to six 


orses, according to the quantity of grain wanted; some are moved by a water-wheel, 
and one, I am informed, goes by wind. 

It must be here observed, that the invention of a threshing machine, is not new 1n this 
county: Mr. Cz aw, of Netherbyres, a very ingenious and learned gentleman, in this 
county, about fifty years ago, among other projects, his active mind embraced also this 
useful machine for abridging labour. To a good mechanical head, he possessed an 
uncommon degree of mathematical learning, and v in those times consulted upon all 
difficult matters. He fortunately also succeeded in the construction of this machine. 
His idea, however, went upon a different principle from that of the one in present use. 
In Mr. CRAw's machine, the effect was produced by impulse, a stroke in imitation of 
the fail; ten or more in succession, with incredible force gave their blows upon the 
sheaves, which beat out the grain most completely; but from the number of people to 
| attend the operation, as also the crude state of a first discovery, the threshing-sticks and 
their then misconstructed tackling, went often amiss. The business was set aside till 
farther improvements were made; these suggested other schemes, and this useful dis- 
covery, in such able hands, was thereby lost. 

It has been suggested by some dealers in grain, also by bakers, that the principle up- 
on which the present machine acts, in the operation of threshing, by switching, in place 
of beating out the grain, is not so well adapted for separating it from the husk, the less 
ripened grains particularly; without its forcing along with Go grain, of wheat and oats 
especially, the husks themselves, which no art is able afterwards fully to disengage. 
This objection is, perhaps, more ingenious or fanciful than real, therefore ought not to 
be admitted in its full latitude... The difference in point of value to the baker, of the 
same wheat threshed by the flail or machine, makes the odds, ny say, of two shillin 
and sixpence per boll, worse done by the latter. There may be a little difference, but it 
must be allowed, the threshing king is, upon the whole, one of the most useful im- 
provements in modern husbandry implements. | 


Manures.— Lime, in respect of its extensive use in the county, is here intitled to the 
first place; though marl, amongst the early improvers, had the preference. Experi- 
ence has since that time shewn, that its slow operation, together with the advance upon 
labour, has made the latter manure now a great deal less profitable than it formerly was. 
Four hundred cart loads, the least quantity that to be laid upon an acre, even of 
| marl, would cost the farmer, in digging, leading, and spreading, including horse 

ure, 31. 10s. to 41. per acre ; but one acre can he substantially done with lime, in most 
parts of the Merse, at 21. 1 58. and if nearer to the Tweed, about the one half of that 
money. But this expence is not the worst consideration in marling; its process in fer- 
tilizing che soil, for the first two years, is little more than discernible, whereas lime 
operates instantaneously. This circumstance, to the farmer, must at once determine 
the choice. Beside the loss of two years interest of money in advance, the farmer fair- 
ly computes a real loss of about one-tenth part of his profits, so far as the marling is 
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done during his lease, generally about nineteen years. The use of marl has therefore 
been almost wholly laid aside here for near twenty years. It must, however, be re- 
membered, that marl, in respect to duration, has much the advantage of lime, its me- 
liorating effects will, with proper management, continue to act more than the length 
of a nineteen years lease : it will even extend to thirty years. 

Lime, although the general manure used over all the Merse, is not procured without 

expence, both from its distance, often more that twenty miles, as above stated, 

fore you can bring it upon your intended field, and the Tweed prey Non inaccessi- 
ble, for want of a bridge somewhere between that of Coldstream and Berwick. This 
deficiency, and almost the only one now existing, has long been a check upon the 
agriculture of the eastern part of Berwickshire. | | | 
| There is no lime or coal in this county, hitherto found. There is no lime nearer 
than four or five miles to the soutÞ of the Tweed, and some is brought much farther. 
* distance to some remote parts of the Merse district, is from ten to fifteen or twenty 
m ; | i 

Marl. The blue, or stratified kind, abounds upon the banks of the rivers here; on 
the Tweed, and on the Whitater in most places, from its junction with the former, as 
far up as Preston, sixteen miles; the Blackater, for some miles upon its banks, con- 
tains very good marl. And it is also found in other situations, and at some distance 
from the banks of the rivers. It was long in practice, as a manure, and with great 
success, both upon the deep strong lands, as well as the light turnip soil; and from its 
meliorating effects, must be of a rich quality. Marl, upon the banks of the Whitater, 
has, upon trial, been found to contain two-fifth parts of calcareous earth. Marl has 
been applied, with the best effect, upon summer fallows, most commonly upon dry out- 
field land, and is by the best farmers cropped as follow: — ist, oats; 2d, pease; 3d, 
wheat; 4th, barley; 5th, oats; then fallow:—all these good crops, and without dung, 
or any other manure. For this course of cropping, I have the authority of one of the 
best practical farmers in Berwickshire, As 


Farm-Tard Dung. — The management of dunghills, though one of the most impor- 
tant articles in rural q:conomy,. has not till very lately been strictly attended to. Care- 
ful spreading and mixing equally the animal and vegetable parts of the mass, keeping 
off cattle from treading upon it, and preventing it from standing amongst water; these 
are the proper means for promoting an equal degree of fermentation over the whole 
mass. But the careful farmer, in order to bring this dunghill to its greatest value, will, 
at the beginning of the season, when the dung-steading is empty, at one end form a 
bench, in breadth proportioned to his stock, and carry it up as far as easily accessi- 
ble; then begin another close by the first, and so proceeding regularly over the whole, 
during the course of the winter season. If the fermentation in the first benches is likely 
to have gone through all its different stages, which is readily known by the gradual de- 
cline, and at last, final departure of the heat, which more or less attends every fermen- 
tation, it may, if not observed, go to a state of putrefaction, thereby greatly lessening 
its value as a manure. To prevent this loss, lead out that part for use; if too early, 
put it in a dunghill on the field; if none of these can be done, turn over the part of the 
dunghill where the process of fermentation is already completed; by a new arrange- 
ment of parts, it again will ferment afresh, till the season come on for using it. 6-4 
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The perfection to which the dunghill is brau 
Gilling, and ather advantages attending it, will 
S6eming additional trouble. | x 
Shell-Marl—Has been found in some places, and used in the county, but is not in 
plenty“. There has been a late discovery made by Hoon Scorr, of Harden, Esq. upon 


his estate of Merton, at Whilaig-bog, on the west verge of the county of Berwick, which 


has a most promising appearance. The bog is at present swarded over with a coarse 
kind of grass. By boring and digging pits in different places, it is found to contain, 
at an average, about seven feet of a rich shell-marl, covered by five or six feet of peat- 
moss, or turf, This field, to the extent of about eighty acres, appears in a situation 
equally remote from the lime works of either Lothian or Northumberland, at least 
twenty miles. In so uncultivated a part of the county, this must be considered as a 
discovery of very great importance, not only as a rich manure ready at hand, but its 
turf will furnish an inexhaustible source of fuel for the poorer inhabitants of this tra&t 
of the country. 


Markets and Fairs. Though in some other of che country villages, there are a sort 
of weekly market, there are none tor the general accommodation of the country, deserving 
that name, except at Dunse, which has a regular weekly market, held res Wednes- 


day, at which a great concourse of country people generally attend, both for the dispatch 
of business, as well as to provide themselves with every accommodation of life. 


Fairs. — The three great annual fairs of Dunse, are among the best in the south of 
Scotland: at least 20,0001. sterling are received for cattle and horses at these fairs, bought 
chiefly by English dealers; but more * wn; at the harvest fair, on the 26th of Au- 

st, when the greatest shew of fine cattle to be seen any where, are sold here. One 
Fnglich dealer will sometimes purchase to the amount of six or seven thousand pounds. 
Four years ago, 700 beautiful cattle were the purchase of one person only. 


Markets. — Though these are distant, the goodness of the roads make it an easy 
matter now to transport corn, meal, wool, live-stock, or whatever is the produce of 
the farm. Edinburgh, Dalkieth, and Musselburgh, age sure markets for all sorts of 
fat cattle, and Edinburgh Hallow fair also. Sheep bet, now in this county all of the 
large kind, find a readier market at Morpeth than in the Lothians; as wool is 
generally sold to the English jobbers, and merchants of Leeds, and other manufactur- 
ing towns in the south. 

Live- Stock. — Till within the last twenty years, little attention was paid to this im- 
portant branch of husbandry. Since that time, very striking improvements have been 
made in horses, and neat cattle, but particularly in breed of sheep, and meliorating 
the staple of the wool. 


Blacł-Catile.— The cattle bred in this district of Berwickshire, have always been 
numerous, and of as large a size as any bred in Scotland. Many people of skill are of 
opinion, that the breed may still be improved. Accordingly, some public Spirited 


* Shell-marl, both at Bighame and Kimmerghame, have been long known, and used as a manure, and is 
yo still. ; 
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 :gentlemen and farmers, have of late purchased, at very high prices, some very fine 
and cows, from the best breeders in Engtand. Though they have not yet become 


general, the bulls are let out in the country at two guineas. It may be observed, that 


it is not the very large, heaviest-cattle; that the farmers here wish to breed, but the 
smaller, well shaped, kindly feeding sort, that will raise the most money from any 
Ws gas uantity , turnip, or other food, in a given time. The steers of the best 


this breed, when three years old, and fat, will weigh from sixty to seventy- 
five stone, 14 lb. per stone, and, if kept to à proper age, will, when five years old, 
weigh from $5 to 1 10 stone. | N 6 | . 
ilk cows. here, give from sixteen to twenty-four English quarts of milk in the day; 


some may give a great deal moie, but I speak here of the general average. Cows, 


when properly fatted, weigh from 50 to 80 stone“. | | p 
Slerp On all the best farms throughout the low parts of the county, are of that kind 


commonly known'by the name of the new Leicestershire breed, which were first in- 


troduced into that county by Mr. BAKEWEIIL, and have been since greatly improved 
the Messrs. CuLLE VS, and other eminent breeders both in this county and Nor- 


thumberland, and are found, in point of profit, far to exceed any other kind of sheep 


in this country, The peculiar marks of this breed are, getting sooner, and more ea- 


| - fat, bearing a more valuable fleece, and enriching the land upon which they are 
fi 


There are two different ages at which they are sold; the first, when they are about 
eighteen months old, after the first fleece, when they are called dinmots, at which time 
they usually sell from 248. to 348. each. The second time, is after their second fleece 
is taken off, when they are called wedders of the first head, and are twenty-eight 
months old, when they sell from-32s. to 38s. each. A wedder of this age, will weigh 
from 20 to 281b. per quarter; and the ewe, when fattened, from 19 to 26 lb. Three 
fleeces and a half commonly. make a stone, which sells from 15s. to 18s. ; or a single 
fleece is generally worth about 4s. 6d. to 5s: and weighs from 7 to 8 lb. The ewes 
are kept for breeders, and are sold, after having three lambs; from 24s. to 34s. each. 
These sheep are bought by ffalers, and driven to Morpeth market, where they are 
again sold, and killed at Neweastle, Shields, and Sunderland, for the use of the ship- 
ping, colliers, &c. The wool is sold to agents from Leeds, and other manufaQturin 

towns in Y orkshire. Some of it goes to Aberdeen, and a small quantity to Edinbur f 
and Stirling. The best pastures are appropriated to feeding sheep in summer; and for 
about five months in winter, are mostly fed upon turnips, of which very large quanti- 


ties are raised here. An acre of good pasture, value a guinea, will fatten three sheep; 
and the average expence of turnip, is three - pence per week for each, when fed to the 


highest extent, which, for the winter five months, is five shillings for each sheep. It 


is computed that two ewes rear three lambs. High prices are paid for the hire of rams 


In the Merse, the average state of the price of the provisions, at the present time, is nearly as follows: 


; 4. s. d. £-+ s. d. 

Beef and mutton, per lo. o o 34. A couple of ducks - - 9 1.3 
Veal ditto - ” 0 © A goose - nad — — © 2 0 

Lamb, 44d to 6d, per 1b, | Turkey - - - - © 2 6 

Pot k, per Ib. - - - o oO Butter, per lb. - - 0 0 8 

A couple of fowls - - 0 1 English cheese, per Ib. - - 0 © 4 
N. B. The pound contains 16 ounces; the stone 14 Ib, of 


uns 


of a breed: from ten to thirty guineas per season is common. Some have paid 
double, or more, for the best bred-rams. 14 5 a certain fact, that no animal allows 
the properties of the male so much as the sheep each ram will impregnate from five 
to six score of ewes. The highest breed also bears the finest wool, though not always 
in the greatest quantity. This breed of sheep are uncommon good feeders, but often 
40 not carry so much tallow, in proportion to their weight, as some other kinds do. 
The farmers here pay uncommon attention to the improvement of their breed of sheep, 
and find them more and more profitable, the oftener they are crossed by the best bieods. | 


Horses. In treating of live-stock, this noble animal, in respect of his superior ex- 
eellence, and usefulness to man, certainly demanded our first attention, though in the 
Present arrangement, he has been undesignedly misplaced; but he does not thereby suffer 

. 5a 

- The gentlemen and farmers in this county; have long paid attention to meliorating 
the breed of horses; they have, however, within these ten or twelve years, since the 
demand and prices of horses rose to such a pitch, pushed their ardour for breeding in 

every part of the county, and great numbers of half bred horses are sold annually to 
dealers, and at high prices; four and five vear olds, often sell from thirty to forty gui- 
neas; many of them are carried to London. Horses of form and size, sixteen hands 
and upwards, are sold both for the chariot and the field. The farmers replace those 
wich young horses, bought in from the west country, Glasgow, Lanark, &c. which 
answer their purpose equally well, and a saving of ten or fifteen pounds is thereby ob- 
tained. Upon account of so many distant carriages, the farmers here use none of the 
heavy, dull, lumpish horses; those of fifteen to sixteen hands, handsome, and of 
a good bone, answer. their purpose much better; the price of such is now much ad- 
vanced ; those formerly 12. to 161. are now purchased from 20 to 261. 

| The swine and goat, two other species of domesticated quadrupeds, being no object 
of attention for the farmer to rear upon a large scale, it becomes unnecessary to dwell 
upon either of them, or the different species of domesticated fowls.. 


Poultry The prestations respecting the 9 of dozens of 'fowls, being, in the 
more recent leases, done away, the modern farmer, aSfar as his wife will permit, has 
very properly banished all these from his premises, especially where the corn husbandry 
is practised. | 


Tillage. —This is wholly performed here by the plough.. The arable lands are al- 
most all inclosed in this district of the county; the inclosures made larger or less in 
size; according to the fancy or taste of the proprietor, and not unfrequently, by the ad- 
vice and er Sant of the tenant. mo 99 

Land which is to be reclaimed from its natural state, and turned into cultivation, 3s, 
after inclosing, to be drained, and, where necessary, cleared of stones, whins, furz, 
broom, &c. ; and as it not unfrequently falls out to be the case, there are interspersed in 
the same field; detached patches of the old crooked high ridges, these must be reduced, 
and the moors and other uncultivated parts all subjected to the plough, thereby bringing 
the field to some degree of uniformity over the whole, which, before the commence- 
ment of the wet season, is struck into ridges of eighteen feet broad, running in the di- 
rection which is the most adapted for carrying off the surface water, It was formerly 
very much in practice here, in straighting ridges, to run them off into nine or ten feet 


in 
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in breallch only. But farther experience has zhewn this last to be an error, and if this 
were done on or wettich lands, it would be attended with considerable loss. The 
| mode of tillage was specious and plausible, but does not answer u the execution. In 
making the ridges, crowns, and furrows, alternately, the plough, it is true, has always 
an open furrow to enter upon, and the danger of -baulking in che feering, is hereby 
avoided, In light, dry, gravelly soils, this practice may still be continued with, safety; 
but on flat, or wettish lands, the very reverse: here the junction of the two furrows: 
that now form the crown of the new ridge, is only in a few places so raised, as to cause 
the water descend into the furtows, it therefore stagnates over the greatest part of the 
field in wet weather, and in the winter season, even to the crowns of the ridges, there- 
by, $0 far as it goes, ensuring certain sterility for at least the ensuing season. The de- 
triment, from oo wet state of the land in the seed time, very often occasions a delay of 
two or three weeks in sowing, which, even upon the sound patt of the field. must 
cause a defalcation. In respect of sowing, the eighteen feet ridge can be managed with 
more neatness by two casts, than a nine feet ridge can with one cast. The advantage 
also of harrowing three horses in a head, or rolling, is rather in favour of the broad 
ridge, and in reaping, it completely answers three reapers. To plough in those 
ridges, greater attention is required, in order to preserve every ridge in its proper po- 
sition and direction. This is done effectually, by casting, cleaving, gathering; and 
the end, both beauty and usefulness, is easily attained. | 
A pair of horses, without any driver, are in general used th 
with SMALL's plough“; they do an acre in a day; their furrow 
deep. | | oy 

Drains. —Draining has been greatly practised in this county, and is still necessary. 
The drains used — various, mo to the aki.” Covered drains, if filled 
with stones from off the field itself, where that can be done, answer all purposes much 
better than any other. The cut is made abont three feet deep; twenty- six inches at 
top, and nine or ten inches at bottom; in making, it will generally cost about four- 
pence per fall. Wood for filling these drains, where stones cannot be got, has been 
used successfully: branches pruned, and laid in the form of rods, all parallel to 
each other, about eighteen inches in thickness ; but the drain is in this case made 
much narrower, not more than four inches wide at bottom, and at least three feet in 
5 covered drains, of whatever description, it is necessary, previous to felling in the 
earth above the stones, wood, &c. carefully to cover these over with heath, broom, old 
thatch, or turf, turning the sward down; any of these will do; the first is the best; 

that all chinks and openings may be shut up, and no earth may enter the drain. 
Another construction in wood is also made, by using the Scots fir; where plenty, 
#* is sawed into billets, which, after being split, are set up on end; these are lintled over 
with other billets, a top forming a hollow drain, about a foot, or fifteen inches high; 
but the former, in point of duration, are preferable. h 
In all the different methods of draining, it must always be kept in view, to construct 
the drain in such a gentle declivity, as that its run may be almost imperceptible; but 


this county, 


For the uae of this name, all along, I ata nuthorived-by Lotd Kain, See usb. 
| 0b the 
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the motion, if possible, to be uniform, and in no place to stagnate from beginning to 
end, otherwise it is not of the smallest use as a drain. N 
Sometimes drains, upon account of sudden torrents of water, are permitted to be con- 

stantly open: the last · ate formed by the spade; or in flat meadows, where great 
depth is not required, are done at much less expence, by repeated cleavings with the 
plough; by which it is formed into a sloping bank on both sides, or corn growin 

to the bottom, which is about thirty inches below the surface. . 2d other modes o 
_ draining might be described, but these are the drains of most common use in the county. 
The tops of heath, straw, or even strong feal or sod, have been used for want of better 
materials; the first is the best. It is necessary in every case, to keep the covering stuff 
lad above the drain, so low, that the plough may freely pass without interfering. These 
drains, if properly executed, will never stop. The first construction of the wooden ones 
mentioned above, I know them running more than thirty years. | 


Rotation 4 Crops. In this branch of agriculture, farmers in all ages appear to have 
been sensible of the necessity of a rotation of crops, in order to restore to the soil its 
lost fertility. This practice, among the Roman husbandmen, in VIROII's time, seems 
to have been well known. And in the days of CoLUMELLA and PLIx V, who lived 
near a century after him, the alternation of crops regularly succeeding one another, 
with intervals of rest, or fallowing, seems to have attained its highest perfection“. 

Even in the most barbarous system of management, in our own country, where five 
or six crops of oats running are taken, after a rest of six or seven years, although it is 
to be hoped they are now but few, who continue to practice such a disgraceful system of 
| Krug they nevertheless see the necessity of what is called resting, in their sense of 

word. 

Although, in the modern theory of vegetation, that of Mr. Tor L has been long laid 
aside, the art of improved agriculture is however indebted to this singular man for one 
ol its greatest attainments, ploughing drilled crops, or horse-hoeing. Since the time of 
this practice being introduced in this country, we must date a new æra in the practice 
of Scotch husbandry. In all this county, for more than thirty years, a green crop, dril- 
led in rotation, is generally taken in place of a clean fallow, especially upon all the 
light turnip soils. On the 2 clay lands, a clean fallow is still practised for wheat, 
and 1s sometimes necessary. But wheat upon these lands, is also often sown after good 
crops of pease, and especially drilled beans. : 

i In respect to a regular rotation of crops, the course of the weather may sometimes 
frustrate the intention. Independent of this, amongst the most judicious farmers, there 
is here no invariable uniform system in practice. ; 

It may not, however, before quitting this subject, be improper to state here, one or 
two examples, as practised by some of the most eminent husbandmen in this district. 

| For a clay soil: Ms x7 
rst. Fallow with dung, 
ad. Wheat. 
zd. Pease, or drilled beans, 


LEY r We 
| 70 . hay, and may be surrendered to pasture. 


Sth. Oats, &c. 
| * Dick, Ag. of the Rom, vol. 1. p. 2:% | 
Anw.! | K ns Where 


t 18 7 
Wen wirentrecens de abel, there is none that ebn viel more — the 
farmer, or benefit to his farm, upon such a olf. 

Tf in the third year above, che soil is not too strong, and the enen anoweredle, 

turnips may be a Substitute in place of the pense, ot 8 | 
For a boat, e b ONO C16. Qt 
85 tf rn ee 
ff A 3 "ati 140 To Gene bh on 
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ah Tui, 'of bes, nee with a hag eh dre de | 


Some here, to whose opinion very great gakeredee is . W an akernation m 
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the above course, making it run thus? NE ee e 
| 5 al Ke, 5 "A Le e 1 | 
Cloverhay . ate 5 
. arley, . or oats again, | 
Tarnips. 


That 4 is in nature, 2 ade for varyin ng een et * in sowing, as 
well us che seed son, seem both to be corroborated in the experience of the most judi- 
cidus obser vers. We chall state one other exumple of rotation, upon an exhausted out- 


belt farm, Without any possibility of procuring dung eee eee 


The following has been successfully a;porangl 
475 Fer fallow, with lime, 15 7 : 
Ats, | 1 D 2 
. e. beats, or turnips with bent, 38204 
Barl 
: 1 My, Cubrentel to Ws Yeats,” 
To the preceding I es, the best practices in use in the most improved, of 
the county,/afe reduoible. We cherefore shall subject the aboye observations to * | 
expert and e farmer, and hasten to put an end to this long paper. 


Culture of the d _ Crops. -I heat—It may be observed, has long been cult irated 
with success . the county, and to which it is very peculigrly adapted. 
They «ow upon their richer and best oultivatell lands the e r. It + arches Aa 
delicate plant, but in favourable seasons, is very productive, and the grain is the most 
deautiful of any i its price at market ĩs in proportion hig. 

Cleveland W heat, is more prolific, and will flourish in a soil less generous. The 
9 is rather lon bodied, and with a reddish cast ; it is not —_ $0 MALTA as 

e preceding ki 
" The Red Kent Wheat—This, upon the newly eee lands, eeciitty those of 

an open texture, and inclining to moorish, was supposed the best adapted of any then 
known, for rising in the scale of profit above either oats or rye. It is indeed shorter in 
the head than the Cleveland, but has a full round body, and much better adapted to 
undergo the severities of a ee ind only is its greatest adversary, it being 
very apt to be shaken in the * of ripening; it Should therefore be carefully ob- 
Served 
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served during that period. Other varieties of this useful grain have been introduced 
with success. Those, we refer to the discussion of che present practitioners in the rural 
affairs of the county, | | Fes? 
Wheat is generally own here from the 20th of September to the latter end of Octo- 
ber. — Some is son in March; but this season is less advisable : a good crop of either 
oats or barley frequently pay better, and do less prejudice to the ground. A good clean 
summer fallow is the best preparation for a crop of wheat; some wheat is also sown 
here after a crop of pease. Some here, - steep, or pickle their ceed wheat; others do not 
practice this. If there is any good attending this practice, it is, preventing for a time, 
birds from picking up the grain, and its furnishing an opportunity for effectually separat- 
ang the weak or deceased geeds from those which are Sound. Renewing the seed, by a 
change every three or four. years, from London, or ather parts, generally is a very 
material improvement in the culture of all kinds of grain; but in none so much as 
wheat. It is always sown broadcast, about two and an half or three bushels of seed to 
the acre. Ten bolls is 4 good crop. It is all reaped by the sickle. Wheat harvest, 
in general, begins about the last week in August. Of wheat, there is more exported 
from this than from any other county in Scotland“. 7 


- Barley—There are two kinds in common use among the farmers in this county.— 
The common, two rowed barley, and big, or four rowed barley. Of the first there are 
many varieties, and of the second also 4 * those we shall omit here. The first, or 
some of its varieties, 18 cultivated all over the Merse, On the dry sound lands, it gene- 
rally succeeds the turnip crop, and is, after one furrow, sown from the 10th of April 
to the first week in May, from ten pecks to three firlots to an acre, In fine land, much 
less seed is required. Barley is reaped about the end of August, to the middle of Sep- 
tember. Barley is also sown upon a winter fallow after pease; also after a crop of 
wheat. In boch cases, the land is thrice ploughed soon after harvest, in April, and 
seed furrowed the first of May. 9 | 
In high grounds, and those lately reclaimed from moors, it is found that big, or the 
four-row barley, is much better adapted to these situations than the former kind. The 
price indeed falls about two shillings and sixpence lower in the boll ; but this loss is 
abundantly made up both im the quantity of produce and the time of ripening, being 
about three weeks earlier than the common barley, by which the bad effects of the 
early autumnal frosts are avoided, which often prove fatal to the latter. 


Oats:»—The common white oat, or avena sativa of LIN N Æus, is an annual plant, 
which, in its wild state, was found by Commodore Axsox growing in the island of 
Juan Fernandez, in the South Seat, The white gat is thought to favs been brought 
into Scotland, and first made known in cultivation, hy BLiTH, or some other af 
CroMWELL's Officers, who settled here in the time of the Commonwealth. For 


5; The & erent kinds of, ain, as currently sold in the different markets may, by an average, be stated nearly 
25 r eee Boll; of fout firlots, which is one tweaty-fourth larger than the Linlidwew 
measure, or one-half peck in the bell : | | | | 


heat, per bol. . 5.to £.1 1 

3 B09 V T7243 L1G Of Barley, F 4 8 to 60.4 
Oats, ditto» 0 12 (o 015 
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previous to that period, one hundred and fifry years ago, our husbandry knew only the 
small bearded grey striped oat ; the culture of which, in some few places in the north, 
is still practised upon their moorish grounds, and is now commonly known by the 
name of black oats. 'The increase-is very poor, and when rendered into meal, is hardly 
half for corn. But the white oats are much cultivated in this county, and farmers have. 
of late paid great attention to the different varieties of seed. N ] | 
Ist, Blainslie.— These have been long known, and cultivated here; they are both 
very prolific, and being very thin in the husk, they meal well; though late of ripen- 
ing, they prosper better than any other kind, upon high cold clay, or wettish land. 
But on the contrary, ' when these are 80wn upon a more favourable” soil, they yield a 
much greater increase, Tipen earlier, and are always free from any mixture of the small 
grey oat; they are therefore still a variety worth the encouraging. | 6 
2d, The Halkerton, or Angus oats, are now the principal kind sown upon all the 


rich lands in the Mersc. © They produce a weighty crop, and in time of ripening, are 


two weeks earlier than the former, being a medium between the Blainslie. WE 
3d, The Red Oats.—These have for several years, and do still, stand very high in 
the public estimation, being two weeks earlier than any of the former. I hey have 


been consideted as a great acquisition, not only to the Lammermoor part of this county, 


but in all the hilly district of Northumberland and Roxburgh shires, where they are 
univergally sown; and unless they are let stand till too ripe, they are not so apt to shake 
or shed their seeds, in those high grounds, as many other of the varieties are. They 
also meal well, though the straw 1s not reckoned so palatable for feeding as the Blainslie is. 
— Oats are 8own from the first week of March till the middle, or week of April, 
if necessary, beginning with Blainslie; 2d, the Halkerton, or Angus oats; and about 
the first of April, -3dly,- red oats may be sown. Oats of all kinds ought to be sown 
thicker proportionally than any other grain; these, when sown thin, and upon rich 


lands, are so apt to tiller, and run into after-shoots, that when the crop is thin sown, it 


is often reduced to small value, or lost. A boll of seed for the Scotch acre, is about seed 
enough, but not less. Some other varieties might be mentioned, but are here un- 
necessary. | 1 4 | | 7 do ae toes b 
Farther: the oats, in the scale of agricultural improvement, are the oy. e 
ur 


hitherto known, whereupon the farmer can wich confidence trust to repay his 


in the early stage of cultivation. Ps I 2 | 
__ Oats are, therefore, wich perfect success, sown upon all new broke up lands, whe- 


ther wet or dry, clay or gravel; there is no soil comes amiss to this plant. Old leys, 
pasture, and grass lands, are son after one furrow. It is also found to be the hardiest 


of all grain, and will flourish at the height of five or six hundred feet above the sea 
level, and there produce good crops, if not too much ex to high winds. It s 
found, however, by too fatal experience, that this valuable plant is, above all others, 
hitherto known to be the most pernicious to the interests of both the farmer and pro- 
prietor: if an undue repetition of crops is persisted in, particularly in the use of excit- 
ing manures, the plant itself, prone above all others to ferility; deceives the too avari- 
cious farmer, and by an excess of this principle, it will continue productive till every 


other plant, even itself, will cease to vegetate where it grew. 


In the present leases, therefore, cropping with oats in this imprudent manner, is 


strictly and wisely guarded against. : 
OD 2 t 
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I only now occurs to be mentioned here, that if we judge with propriety of the 
rumous effects of a succession of white crops, it will appear from what is above stated, 
respecting oats, that if these were to be abstracted from the course, barley and wheat 
might be permitted to go on as long as the farmer can find them profitable. The ne- 
glect of manure, and inattention to tillage and good culture, will soon render these two, 
when alone, an improper object for cultivation, inthe way that he would wish to go 
on. But with oats, this is precisely the reverse; for with much less cultivation, they 
will yield a greater return than any other kind of grain. 


Oats being sown from the end of February, they are cut from the latter end of Au- 
bo to about the middle or latter end of September, when the liarvest in this county 
the Merse), is frequently finished. Harvest is reckoned early in this county, when it 
begins before the 20th of August. 


Beans and Pease. — These are much cultivated in all the low parts of the county, and 
geaerally sown together broadcast, and as a meliorating crop, are with great propriety, 
one in every good course upon clay lands. These are often sown after a crop of wheat, 
and give a good return. Three firlots, or fourteen pecks to a bell of sced, is sown 
upon an acre. T he produce is various; seven bolls per acre may be reckoned a good 
crop. Drilled beans are practised in some places, but much seldomer than they ought. 
By this mode of culture, a much greater crop is gained, and the land, if properly 
horserhoed, is hereby in good preparation for either a crop of barley, or grass-seeds, or 
wheat. These being cold seed, ought to be sown as early in February as the season 
will permit, and not later than the 10th of March, otherwise they seldom ripen, in 
which case both straw and grain become the least profitable of all crops. Upon light 
dry lands, the Hastings, or Pecble's pease, are sometimes sow after oats, to the end of 
April; and if the land is in tolerable order, this pea, being much more prolific than 
the common sort, will yield a great increase, often ten bolls on an acre, after one boll 
Sowing, and may be fallowed by a crop of turnips with success. The straw also of 
this last, is of far greater value hk the former kind. 


Jure. Are sow in some places, and found: profitable as a green food for horses.— 
They are sown both in autumn and early in the spring, viz. September and February. 
They prosper only in clean rich land, and are, if son in any quantity, fallowed by a 
crop of wheat. | 
Nye. — There is hardly any sow iu this county, so far as I know.. 


Potatoes. —All the varieties are universally cultivated here, though not as a crop, 
only for family use and conveniency. The Surinam potatoe, erroneously called yams, 
is cultivated by many farmers, as a food both for horses and neat cattle. Milch cows 
are fed with them as well as fatting cattle. Upon dry light land, these yield a prodi- 
gious increase. They are planted in April, in drills, three feet distance, and long dung 

id in drills; when two or three times horse-hoed, this makes an excellent preparation 


— 


for a crop of barley and grass seeds. | 


Turnips—Ever since the year 1750, have been cultivated here upon a large scale, 
and well managed ; but it was not till near twenty years after that period, that they be- 
came a general crop throughout the county; and in the scale of im rovement, have 
promoted agriculture more than any one plant ever introduced to the fields. They 3 
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both carted off the land for neat cattle feeding in the shades, or where the land requires 
it, are cat off by ch =." ſauce Roc ws. Fane” by flakes, or netted in all day. Tor- 
- nips are &wn upon all new broke up lands, those especially new reclaimed from moor, 
and hilly distrits; but only where the land is light and dry. They are generally sown 
in drills two feet and a half asunder. The land having been previously limed, and the 
drilts dunged, becomes an excellent preparative for grass- seeds son along with the red 


 oatnextspring. This has made a very rapid and substantial improvement in this county. 


Swedish Turnip, or Ruta Baga.— Though this plant has been known in the country 
for some years, it has not yet met with that encouragement to which it is entitled. Its 
culture is perhaps less understood than that of the turnip, or the trials hitherto made, 
have either been tos few, or injudiciously execute. . 

The seeds should be sown in a nursery bed in the garden, about the middle, or latter 
end of April. If sown any soonerx, it is sure to run into seed, and is good for nothing: 
or it may be sown in the „either in drills or broadcast, the same as turnips, and 
after the same dressing and management. In the field, the sceds are to be son about 
the latter end of May, or beginning of June, not sooner, for the reason above“. 
Though this plant will chrive upon the light turnip soils, it will however turn to 
much better account, upon the more loamy and deeper lands, if not too wet. Those 
from the seed bed, will be fit to be transplanted about the middle or latter end of June; 
the ridges having been previously prepared at two feet and a half distance, and the plants 
set in the rows on the top of the ridge, at one foot asunder, plant from plant. These 
also being duly horse and hand hoed, throughout the summer months, will, in point 
of weight, equal any middling crop of turmps, with this superior advantage, that these 
will continue to give abundance. of green food during the whole of the month of May, 
if they are not too much eat down in the early part of the season. 855 
Cabbage Has also been planted upon a large scale here, and is found profitable, and 
2 be cultivated upon the same kind of soil and cultivation as in the transplanted ruta 

aga. | AT | i wy | 
 Coleworts—Als0, have been, with propriety and success, introduced into the. fields 
here, as a green food for cattle. The kind called Kilmaurs, or Scotch kail, are the pro- 
perest for this purpose. They are hardy, and thrive luxuriantly. If they are not 
' planted too eatly in the season, they will continue in verdure till June, the latter end of 
that month being the most proper for planting them. Cabbages, when properly ma- 
naged, will arrive at very near double the' weight upon a * r space. But as these 
turn into cabbage, or blanch in the heart, they are rendered unfit for resisting even a 
moderate winter; therefore ought to be consumed by Christmas. The Kail, on the 
contrary, remaining always open, is so hardy as to resist our severest winters, and an- 
 8wer well for a spring seed. Ten or twelve ton is very common on an English acre. 

Aberdeen red cabbages do very well, and answer the same intention, if they are not 
planted till July ; they also remain always open, and both stand the winter well, and 
in respect of weight, exceed the last by four or five ton on an acre. . 


Hax — rows very well in all the low parts of this county; but excCep t 5 Litle that 


is sown for servants, and family use, it is, for many reasons, ineligible here. 


* This plant being so prone to spoil, and run into seed, as all the genus of Brassieu ure, I have found it 
much safer in practice, never to sow the seeds of this plant, till the second year after saving 
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_ Hrtifcanl Grams. —Rys. grass, clover, both ted and white, yellow also, or-what.in 
England is called trefoil, having been 0 long known, and univerrally rer 
it would be wasting time any further to mention them. One -circamstance only oc 
curs, respecting the culture of rye- gruss, which is one of the most valuable of all the 
gramineous tribe: in pasture, it is the most early of any; in hay-fields,. it is often the 
weightiest part of the crop, and even by itself, is approved of, as the wholsomest and 
most nourishing of any dry fodder, when the hay is properly manage. 1 

The plant of common rye-grass, is the. /o/um pereune of Linx&us. An opinion 
has for some time been entertamed by many farmers, that there are kept in the Seed 
Shops, two different kinds of this plant: one annual, another perennial, they having 
observed large patches, and sometimes whole fields, where the plants have the first 
year/perihed, after producing their seods. The observation is just, but is, we humbly 
suppose, not owing to any difference in variety. Rye-grass, like our Tye, barley, 
wheat, &c. is prone to form itself into a stem, and mb. its seeds the same as other 
annual plants, which, when completed, do most certainly perish. When in pasture, 
this ny be prevented, sometimes for several years, in this plant, by its being constantly 
cropped and bruized early in the spring, or growing season, thereby forcing it, like 
other grasses, to tiller, or push out fresh suckers annually. In hay-fields, the case is 
different; there it is under no constraint, and from the same cause as other grain, the 
plant often perishes. This is occasioned upon light dry soils, also in droughty seasons; 
either the burnt up parts of the field, or sometimes the whole, will SI or, 2dly, 
if hay seed is wanted, and the mowing protracted to an undue length of time, and per- 
haps is cut in very dry weather. This also is frequently the case. This misfortune 
might almost wholly be prevented, if the following hints be attended to. When in pas- 
ture, the rye-grass field ought, in its earliest stage, before it begins to spindle, to be 
kept constantly eat down, or mowed. And in the hay-field, the mowing ought not by 
any means to be delayed, waiting for the maturity of the red clover, which is too often 
the case. Rye-grass must be cut at the time, or rather immediately before, it begins 
to flower. Thus in either case, there will hardly any of the plants die. That part 
of the field which remains for seed, runs a much greater risk. The error here is oc- 
casioned by letting the seed- field remain too long in a growing state, whereby the one 
half of the seed is often lost in working it, and the rye-grass effectually destroyed into 
the bargain. The experiment, though undesigned, has been often too fatally repeated. 
One part of a field, for seed, was cut in proper time; an incidental circumstance made 
it necessary to delay the remainder for ten days: the seed was lost, by its being too 
ripe. The rye- grass last cut, also perished, while the part first cut of the field, main- 
tained its verdure. This appears clearly to put an end to the question, whether there 
exists two different species of the lolium perenne ? 

We shall only add one other material circumstance to be observed in the cultivation 
of this plant: its seed being sown too thickg is often the reason of its perishing the 
first year, more than any other. Three, or even four bushels of seed, is often sowen 
on an acre. If the seeds are clean, genuine rye- grass, nothing more is wanted to en- 
sure the certain destruction of the plant, for the same reason as before mentioned. The 
thicker you crowd those culmniferous plants upon one another, the more effectually is 
the * effort of the plant directed to one single end, viz. the production of a single 
stalk, and its seeds only. There cannot be the smallest effort made for its future dura- 
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Hon or increase, by offiets, which all this tribe of plants, even the oat itself, when left 


at liberty, always will do; | tly they both produce their seeds, and both 


mut perish. Of the oats, the seeds and straw only were wanted, therefore in the cul- 
ture, are to be crowded thick upon one another. Kye-grass, on the contrary, if wanted 


as a permanent and perennial plant for pasture, must not be oyer-crowded upon the 
soil. By giving it scope to tiller, and send out offsets, by mowing early when in hay; 
and when for seed, to he cut before the bloom is quite gone off . upper part of the 
pike; e. time, all the most valuable part of the seeds on the under part of the 
spike, are 


under che name of rye-grass hay. When in re, it should be constantly eat down. 
And, finally, in sowing the seeds, one bushel of clean, genuine seed to an English. 
acre, if the land is in a proper state of preparation, will uite sufficient. I never 
saw a better crop of hay, than once, by way of experiment, . the one half only of 
that quantity was used, and the field managed as above state. 
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y ripe. The hay aleo, from this mode of management, is well known to 
be of a very superior quality to those withered, sapless, brittle stalks, commonly sold 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


. AFTER so minute an investigation as is already given, there appears to be only a few 

particulars more which require to be briefly added to this account. 8 
Flooding, or watering of land, as an improvement in agriculture, is not in practice 

here; and except in a tew instances, paring and burning is seldom made use o i 


Diseases. — The health of the inhabitants of the Merse district, in the course of the 
last thirty years, has been much better than formerly. Rheumatism, fevers, and the 
ague in the spring scason, were general: its rage is now abated ; also the other diseases, 
which are justly ascribed to the draining, and more improved state of the country. 


Commons. — There are only two, which are remarkable, in the county: that of 
Coldinghame, containing about six thousand acres, has been divided amongst the neigh- 
bouring proprietors, and, from attempts made in preceding years upon its outskirts, by 
farmers, there were sanguine hopes entertained of its future fertility. However, the 
event has by no means justified this expeCtation. Trials have now been made by dif- 
ferent proprietors, both in cultivating with the plough, and inclosing and planting.— 

Those who have waited to see the issue of these schemes, have perhaps atted a more 
prudent part. | 

This is by no means the case with the Dunse Common, commonly called the Stony 
Moor: it consisted of upwards of 300 acres of the worst land, and the most expensive 
to improve into corn- fields, that I suppose was ever done in that country. However 
expensive the work has been, that part of it falling to the share of the feuers in Dunse, 
is now all completely inclosed with stone walls, built from the rocks blasted from the 
soil itself. The several small inclosures are neatly dressed, the whole appearing like 
so many gardens, where in former times a few halſ-starved cattle, and old wore out 
horses, were sent to end their days. 


Aanufaftories— The two paper-mills, at Ayton and Broom-house, as also a bleach- 
ing field at cach of these places, and an extensive brewery and distillery at Dunse, are 
the most remarkable of the public works in the county. The paper-mill at Ayton 
employs about seventy or eighty people, and the other perhaps about the same number. 


Hisſieries.—In addition to the white and herring fisheries, which are along all the 
ca- coast of the county, already mentioned, the Tweed also abounds with salmon, and 
all the other kinds of fishes peculiar to Scotland. The salmon run up far beyond the 
bounds of this county, to the west, but these are of small value. Lower down, near 
the mouth of the river, the salmon fisliery is of prodigious value, and employs many 
vessels, both forcign and coasting trade. Even at six or seven miles above Berwick, 
the salmon fishing is very considerable. In the parich of Hutton only, ten boats are 
employed, in the fishing scason, upon the north side of the river. In the months of 
January and February, the salmon are of the greatest value: one salmon taken here in 
Smt 1791, though under twenty-eight pound weight, was sold at Berwick, for the 

,ondon market, at 31. 2d. The rent of the fishing waters here, is upwards of 2001. 
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per annum, and about twelve men employed. The tide flows up as far as Norham 
Castle, which is ten miles from Berwick, and a boat of thirty tons, can go up the river 
six miles, with loading. 3 9 I 

In the next parish, farther up the river, the fishery is still pretty considerable, being 
let at from 5gol. to 1001. per annum. 

These fisheries, being all the property of the Berwick fishmongers or merchants, are 
of no use to the inhabitants; a single fish can only be purchased at the Billingsgate 

rice, they being all sent to the London and foreign markets. The Tweed is open 
for fishing from the roth of January to the 10th of October. The gentlemen con- 
cerned in these fisheries, have of late paid great attention to its prosperity; they hold 
frequent meetings for the purpose, and strictly enforce the Jaws against delinquents, 
thereby guarding the fisheries from every encroachment in the close time. f 
In the Whitater also, salmon run up more than twenty miles, but are in no place 
to be found here in such numbers as to constitute a r fishery: no part of the river 
is rented as such. Trout, and whitling (a large kind of trout, size cighteen inches to 

two feet in length, and reckoned delicate eating), abound here in the spring months. 
Meetings have been held lately, by the gentlemen of Merse and I iviotdale, to deli- 
berate concerning the practicability and expediency of rendering the Tweed navigable, - 
or of cutting a canal through those two counties to the sea. Meetings have also been 
held by the gentlemen of the Merse, for considering of the expediency and practicabi- 
lity of building a bridge across the Tweed, near New Waterford, or somewhere be- 
2 * of Berwick and Coldstream. op 


Conclusion. The melioration of the county roads, so long wished for, is now ob- 
tained. If to these were joined, a bridge across the Tweed, and a navigable carl to 
Kelso; hence, from the county's own internal resources, a spirit for manufacture; 
would soon be excited: towns and villages would then become crowded, and new ones 
built: wealth and riches would then flow upon the banks of the Tweed. 
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